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Introduction 


City planning thrives on future-oriented imagination and on visions 
of the possible city, created in dialogue with citizens as well as with 
policymakers. It is intimately bound up with forms of storytelling, 
so much so that planning has been defined in recent decades as 
inherently a narrative activity, a form of “persuasive storytelling”, 
or even the act of city story-writing.’ Planning is concerned with 
envisioning the future state of an individual plot of land, a neigh- 
bourhood or an entire district, and in its textual materials and policy 
texts, it will tend to describe the transition from a present-day state 
to this desired future state. More implicitly, through maps, digital 
3D renderings or scaled physical models, it will evoke particular 
narrative frames with which to approach urban problems and their 
solutions. In literary studies, precisely this - the rendering of a 
change from situation A to situation B - is regarded as the kernel 
of any story. Whenever planners address city administrators, in- 
vestors, inhabitants, and other stakeholders, they make use of the 
persuasive function of narrative. In doing so, they may appeal, for 
example, to a neighbourhood's or a district's past and thus to its 
sense of identity; and they will seek to tell a plausible story of how 
future developments can either be seen as building on that past or 
as promising a new start. 

The insight that narrative is an essential part of planning has led 
to a considerable research literature by planning theorists, and even 
to a “narrative turn in urban planning”.” But this narrative turn has 
not consistently entered planning practice. In our view, at least, it is 
rarely being used in a way that realizes the consequences of this in- 
sight. Planners, we argue, should be aware of the functions, effects 
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and consequences of narratives for their practice: Specific narrative 
patterns can be powerful tools for persuasion, and will be beneficial 
for connecting future plans with past historical layers of meaning. 
Planners could be made more aware of the complex meaning-mak- 
ing functions, the ideological implications and the very real effects 
of particular narrative strategies. They should also be aware of the 
persuasive and potentially manipulative effects of narratives. 

The term narrative has recently seen an inflationary use and is 
often uncritically employed in a wide range of fields (narrative eco- 
nomics and narrative change management are just two examples).? 
We therefore aim to identify, define, and illustrate key terms in the 
context of narrative and planning in a way that is grounded in rig- 
orous research but that is also immediately applicable to particular 
planning contexts. 

This book is a practical field guide to narrative aimed at plan- 
ners, and written by three literary scholars. As literary scholars, in 
addition to our research on the role of narratives in planning, we have 
in various ways been involved in planning practice, training planning 
scholars and planning practitioners, collaborating with planners in 
interdisciplinary projects, or working on consulting projects that ad- 
vised municipalities on how to harness the power of stories in ur- 
ban development. What we set out to do is to make insights from 
narrative research accessible to planners; more precisely, we explain 
key concepts and terms that originate largely in literary studies and 
show how an awareness of the ways in which narratives work is di- 
rectly relevant for planners. In deliberately focusing on eighteen cen- 
tral terms and concepts, we do not attempt any kind of exhaustive 
inventory nor a planning history, but a practical glossary of key con- 
cepts in the field of narrative in planning. Both in the choice of terms 
and concepts and in each individual entry, we focus on usability and 
applicability: What do planners need to know in order to use narra- 
tive approaches responsibly in their practice? What makes narratives 
coherent, effective, probable, persuasive, even individually and col- 
lectively necessary — but also potentially harmful, manipulative and 
divisive? How can narratives help build more sustainable, resilient, 
and inclusive communities? 


Introduction 


This book should be useful to anyone who is working on the in- 
tersection between the built environment and the world as it is con- 
ceived, imagined and debated. Taking our cue mostly from terms 
originating in literary studies and exploring their reach in the field 
of planning, we also aim to reach literary scholars working on real- 
world problems or seeking to apply their insights in what has often 
come to be called third-mission projects, outreach, or community 
engagement projects. One other possible audience consists of hu- 
manities scholars who wish to train students with an eye to fields 
of employment outside academia and the teaching profession. We 
therefore hope this book may also be ofuse as a first stepping stone 
for undergraduate or graduate students. 

In part, the idea for this book developed in reaction to an increas- 
ing proliferation of storytelling terminology in fields outside of lit- 
erary studies. It is not inspired by any desire to reclaim a terminol- 
ogy, but is spurred on, rather, by the need to bring together inter- 
disciplinary theory and everyday practice around robust academic 
research, combining theoretical rigour with hands-on applicability. 

This is not merely a matter of an insistence on precise terminol- 
ogy. Narratives shape perceptions and perceptions shape reality — 
think of investment decisions or residential preferences: If a neigh- 
bourhood is often enough represented as being unsafe, people may 
not want to live there or buy property there; the same, of course, is 
true of travel choices. Moreover, narrative not only persuasively con- 
veys knowledge, italso shapes and even produces knowledge. Form and 
content are inseparable in stories: Narrative patterns and metaphors 
are not chosen to decorate the story once it is there, they do not come 
on top ofa plan or garnish it — rather, they fundamentally contribute 
to the meaning of a story. Every narrative is unique: when a story 
is told in different ways, by using different plot patterns or central 
images, the result is a different kind of narrative with different func- 
tions and effects.* 

Finally, the global diffusion of influential concepts and blueprints 
for urban development - from Ebenezer Howard’s ‘Garden City’ to 
today’s ‘Smart City’ - is not best explained by how well such concepts 
respond to urban challenges; rather, the popular success of such trav- 
elling models is often better explained by the way they are success- 
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fully framed by means of compelling narratives.? As has been shown 
for the ‘Smart City’, for instance, this can largely be regarded as an in- 
stance of “corporate storytelling”.* If urban planning is essentially a 
story-telling activity, urban planners and students of urban planning 
and architecture will need expertise in storytelling. This book will 
provide them with practical definitions, examples, and directions for 
further applications. 

Our deliberately selective list of key terms can broadly be grouped 
into three categories: (1) a majority of terms that originate in literary 
studies and that have been or might be used to make sense of ur- 
ban problems (terms such as narrative, emplotment, genre); (2) con- 
versely, a smaller number of terms that are primarily applied to ur- 
ban phenomena but that gain depth if supplemented by a literary 
studies perspective (terms such as path-dependency or place-mak- 
ing); (3) terms that are widely used in a broad range of fields, if fre- 
quently with different meanings (terms such as model, or scenario). 

Each entry provides a brief definition of the term, an example, 
a brief explanation of the concept including its origins and key im- 
plications, a discussion of potential further applications, a list of re- 
lated entries, and a few very selective suggestions for further read- 
ing. In our choice of examples, we do not seek to be representative 
or to cover the broadest possible range of different cities; rather, we 
draw on some of the examples we know best from our own research, 
such as Antwerp, the German Ruhr region, Helsinki, and New York 
City. 

The entries are self-contained and can be read individually, and 
this book is primarily meant to serve as a reference work. But the en- 
tries can also be read in sequence, and, taken together, they provide 
an overview of key terms and concepts from the field and may, we 
hope, serve alike planning practitioners and literary scholars with a 
view to real-world applications. 


Ambiguity 


1. Definition 


Ambiguity may be defined as the phenomenon of a term, an utter- 
ance, a text, an image or a concept having several meanings or po- 
tential interpretations, the Greek “ambi-” root strictly speaking sug- 
gesting exactly two meanings. 


2. Example 


At the simplest level, many common words in everyday language are 
ambiguous, words like “set” or “bank” (both as nouns and as verbs) 
being obvious examples. Visually, the so-called Necker cube (see fig. 
1) is a well-known example: It is unclear whether we are looking at 
the cube from above or from below. 


Fig. 1: Necker cube; source: 
Daniel Bläser, www.dbgrafik.de 
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3. Explanation 


Ambiguity may arise at several levels and may have several causes: 
Thus, we might distinguish — at least — between verbal, syntactic and 
semantic or conceptual ambiguity. Moreover, ambiguity needs to be 
distinguished from related terms such as ambivalence or contradic- 
tion, which, although frequently treated as overlapping concepts or 
even as synonymous, should be regarded as different categories from 
diverse fields of intellectual inquiry. While ambivalence is originally 
a psychological or cognitive concept designating a state of indeci- 
sion, undecidability or unclear evaluation, contradiction is a notion 
from logic designating two or more irreconcilable propositions. Am- 
biguity, by contrast, is originally a rhetorical concept, refering to the 
simultaneous presence of more than one possible meaning or inter- 
pretation. Ambiguity in a text may be the result of attitudinal am- 
bivalence, which manifests itself in unresolved contradictions in the 
text. But ambiguity is just as much a result of an act of observation 
and its accompanying sense of uncertainty and multiplicity. In any 
longer document, ambiguity may also be the result of a sequence of 
propositions which, each in themselves, are unambiguous but irrec- 
oncilable with one another. Even if any individual passage is perfectly 
clear, the unharmonized concatenation of contradictory passages, as 
its cumulative effect, may still create an ambiguity of the text as a 
whole. This sequential type of ambiguity may be the result of ambiva- 
lent attitudes on the part of one author, but it may also be the result of 
an unsuccessful attempt at harmonizing or combining a plenitude of 
interests. In a more positive sense, however, ambiguity does not have 
to be seen as the result of an imprecise use of language. Rather, lan- 
guage, and especially literary language, often allows for the resolu- 
tion, suspension, or sublation - one might more critically also speak 
of the glossing over — of a multiplicity of possible meanings or of con- 
tradictions in a type of deliberate ambiguity. 

While, in planning theory, there is a substantial discussion about 
issues of complexity, this is hardly the case with ambiguity. In the few 
contributions that exist, ambiguity generally appears as a problem 
to be solved.” Where related terms such as (un)certainty, flexibility 
and fuzziness rather than ambiguity are used in planning debates, 
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in each case, it seems, there are conflicts of interest with regard to 
the openness as opposed to determinacy of planning policies, regu- 
lations and individual plans. Here, too, there is a tendency to regard 
ambiguity as ultimately problematic. 


4. Applications 


Think of the various living labs that have been sprouting up on the 
campuses of universities in the past decade: at Stanford, urban 
researchers meet with stakeholders - citizens, farmers, business- 
people and politicians — to experiment with and discuss a variety of 
scenarios to deal with water scarcity in Amman and Pune. In Am- 
sterdam, partners from research institutions as well as the private 
and the public sector jointly seek to develop small-scale solutions to 
wicked urban problems.* In both cases, there is plenty of ambiguity 
concerning the roles, the authority and the leverage of all of the 
actors involved, and a great part of the challenge of these labs is the 
effective management of this ambiguity. While most professions — 
law, medicine, technology, planning - will generally seek to elim- 
inate or at least to minimize ambiguity, scholars of narrative have 
argued that ambiguity may also foster social cohesion: By accepting 
“doubt and plurality or plenty [as] the twin poles of ambiguity”, 
by allowing more diverse groups of stakeholders to find points of 
identification but also contention, narratives attain a certain fuzzi- 
ness and indeterminacy.? These ambiguity-tolerant narratives leave 
room for interpretation, for adverse readings and for negotiation; 
precisely because of this communal interpretive work involved they 
are more rather than less socially binding than precise narratives, and 
thus more conducive to generating social cohesion and to canvassing 
public support.'° A classic case in point would be programmes of 
political parties, which, if too specific, could hardly generate broad 
support across different societal groups and coalitions of interest. 
Thus, while one will hardly want to suggest that planning doc- 
uments - let alone legal texts or contracts - should deliberately be 
ambiguous, it may be helpful to bear in mind this social function of 
ambiguity. Not only is the tolerance of ambiguity a central ability for 
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individuals to function in complex, highly differentiated social en- 
vironments. Ambiguous documents - or those which allow differ- 
ent stakeholders complementary, possibly even contradictory means 
of identification and interpretation - may productively function as 
“boundary objects”, objects or frames of knowledge which are flexi- 
ble enough to be adopted by different communities.” 


Related entries: Closure, Future Narratives, Metaphor, Scenario 
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Closure 


1. Definition 


Closure is the resolution, in the ending of a story, of the conflicts and 
tensions described. When a story has closure, a perceived imbalance 
is restored; a difficulty is finally overcome; good or evil get their re- 
wards. Closure is what gives a meaning and a purpose to all that has 
preceded it; it gives a story a sense of completeness, and as such, it 
is closely bound up with why readers or listeners are compelled and 
moved - also affectively — by stories. Closure ensures that the expec- 
tations of the reader, raised in the course of the narration, are satis- 
fied. While closure is the expected norm in literature and everyday 
storytelling, there are any number of stories that deny the reader or 
listener a satisfying ending. In the context of planning, closure re- 
lates not only to the ending of a planning narrative, but also to how 
a proposed plan can provide a sense of closure after urban degener- 
ation or periods of tensions between competing interests in a city. 


2. Example 


The twenty-first century plans for the redevelopment of the Antwerp 
Quays (2010) are constructed around providing closure to a story 
in which the conflicting interests had for too long been unresolved, 
to the dissatisfaction of the public. The Quays, located near the city 
centre along the right bank of the Scheldt, 6,8km long and roughly 
100m in width, had been left neglected for decades, separating 
the city from the water. Potentially prime real estate was used for 
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parking - the “most beautiful car parking space in Europe”.” In the 
master plan for the Scheldt Quays, the redeveloping of the Quays 
balances the legacy of the post-industrial waterfront with the de- 
mands of rising water levels to restore the connection between the 
river and the city. Not only the quays, but also the city is described 
as achieving a degree of completeness as the result of the plan. The 
example is typical of a plan visualizing the moment of closure when 
an imbalance is restored or a conflict resolved. An interesting twist — 
found in a range of similar post-industrial waterfront developments 
- is that the narrative closure tends to coincide with an opening up 
of the urban public space to a public that had only limited access 
to these sites, from the industrial era onward. Narrative closure 
tends to presuppose that the end-state has been preordained, or 
is somehow natural or inevitable, which is one of the reasons why 
closure can lend a powerful rhetoric to policy narratives. The plans 
for the Antwerp Quays (see fig. 2) emphasize that the plans return to 
the citizens and the city what is rightfully theirs, enabling the city to 
fulfil part of its natural destiny as a city defined by the river.” 


Fig. 2: Visualisation of the Zuidersluis, Antwerp Quays. Source: © PROAP 
and City of Antwerp, 2011 


Closure 


3. Explanation 


Closure is the ending that gives meaning to all that has come before. 
In classical tragedy and comedy, the final scene is what decides 
whether a play will be a tragedy (ending tragically) or a comedy 
(ending well). A meaningful ending is not only the expected norm — 
although not necessarily upheld - of many literary texts, but of all 
forms of narrative: closure is akin to the closing statements in ev- 
eryday conversations, a way to wrap up what has been told, but also 
to summarise its meaning and relevance.“ In classical rhetorics, 
closure is what enables an artwork to be complete and wholesome, 
and hence both convincing and aesthetically pleasing. In everyday 
storytelling and also in literary texts, closure is associated with the 
final utterings of narration. Planning texts in many ways operate 
quite differently - nobody expects people to read planning docu- 
ments from end to end - and it is more productive to think of the 
plan itself as providing closure to a storyline that is set out in the 
course of planning documents. 

In postmodern theory, closure has generally become suspect. 
Closure was deemed to be aligned with the ideologically flawed 
“great narratives” and the power structures they upheld; the very 
rhetorical compulsiveness and effectiveness of closure is also what 
Marxist and feminist scholars objected to. There have always been 
narratives that deliberately deny the reader or listener clear clo- 
sure, but in the postmodern area, a deliberate refusal of closure has 
become part of the dominant mode of storytelling. 

In planning theory, an aligned evolution away from great narra- 
tives and from comprehensive end-plans can be found in the shift 
from rational planning theory to more incremental planning prac- 
tices. Recent thinking in planning theory and practice has increas- 
ingly emphasized the need to plan for uncertainty, and the impor- 
tance of flexible and reversible planning. Seeing planning in terms 
of narrative closure and open-endedness provides one important ap- 
proach towards those aims. 
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4. Applications 


Telling a story that convincingly moves towards closure can be 
one way to add rhetorical power to a narrative in planning, and to 
convince the public, private-public partnerships, or various stake- 
holders, of the causal logic of particular decisions. But open-ended 
narratives in planning may have other benefits. When the borders of 
closure are drawn too rigidly, this may impede future adjustments 
to new challenges and be a check on the resilience and flexibility of 
a city. Stories have endings, but reality does not - and real-world 
cities never finish the process of transformation and adaptation. 
Planning narratives that are open-ended leave more room to envi- 
sion alternative possibilities or future change, and more space for 
the agency of communities or individual citizens. In concrete terms, 
planning without closure would mean the inclusion of multiple 
alternative endings, allowing for a degree of multi-voicedness or 
polyphony; it would entail the explicit acknowledgement of doubts, 
ambiguities and uncertainties, and the incorporation of deliberate 
contradictions and gaps in planning texts and their visualizations. 
Such approaches are arguably already used to some extent in non- 
binding strategic planning, and are one area in which urban plan- 
ning can learn from informal spatial planning.” 


Related entries: Emplotment, Future Narratives, Path-dependency, 
Polyphony, Scenario 


Further Reading 
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Ed. David Herman, Manfred Jahn, Marie-Laure Ryan. London: 
Routledge, 2010. 65-66. 
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sity Press, forthcoming. 
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Emplotment 


1. Definition 


Emplotmentis the act of situating events, characters, and places into 
a plot, a sequence of events in space and time.” In the context of 
planning, emplotment plays on the double meaning ofthe word plot, 
which denotes both a spatial location and the development of a story. 


2. Example 


In the New York comprehensive waterfront plan Vision 2020, the 
opening pages of this 180-odd page document introduce the plan- 
ning area and the plans, and in doing so, situate place and plan 
within a distinctive plot that emphasizes the redressing of past 
wrongs and a renewed balance between a variety of interests. The 
introductory chapter of Vision 2020 sets the tone: 


After decades of turning our backs on the shoreline—allowing it 
to devolve into a no-man’s land of rotting piers, parking lots, and 
abandoned industrial sites—New York made reclamation of the 
waterfront a priority.” 


With these words, the planning area is situated not only geograph- 
ically, but also as part of a distinct narrative plot, in which the New 
York shoreline has fallen from grace but will be reclaimed and re- 
stored, previous wrongs will be righted, and imbalances adjusted. 
Several elements that support this mode of emplotment are outlined 
in the Introduction of the plan, as well as in its two prefaces. The 
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shoreline is described repeatedly as one of the “most important re- 
sources” and “assets” of New York; its inclusion and restoration is en- 
acted also by the coining of new metaphors, such as the idea of the 
“Blue Network”, a concept introduced in the plan to denote the wa- 
terways of New York. The outcome will be beneficial in many ways, 
as is asserted throughout the text: “Reconnecting with the water will 
provide social, economic, and environmental advantages. Emplot- 
ment means situating this development area, the plan, and the ar- 
gumentation for particular decisions, within a broader narrative of 
historical neglect and reclamation of what is lost; of resolution and 
redemption. The resulting effect is a causal and rational drive for the 
decisions laid out in the plan (see fig. 3). 


Fig. 3: The New York waterfront at Williamsburg, Brooklyn, with Domino's 
Factory redevelopment. Image by Lieven Ameel. October 2019 


Emplotment 


3. Explanation 


In appearance and purpose, planning and policy documents are 
obviously very different from single-author novels. But all planning 
narratives exhibit some thematic, linguistic and stylistic features 
that situate the planning area on a geographical map and within a 
narrative pattern. Emplotment is the narrative strategy that situates 
a specific event or events within a larger narrative framework, giving 
sense, structure, coherence and causality to what otherwise would 
remain a mere enumeration of actions. 

The use of emplotment as a narrative concept outside the field of 
literary studies is associated with the work of Hayden White and his 
examination of historiographical texts in terms of their narrative. 
White used “emplotment” to denote the processes by which events 
are contextualized into meaning-making totalities, receiving “the 
formal coherency that only stories can possess”.” He distinguishes 
four modes of emplotment: romance, tragedy, comedy and satire. 
The difference between these different modes is in world-view and 
in how these narratives find their completion. Romance - the kind 
of story associated with knights on a quest - tends to revolve around 
a hero's accomplishments and the overcoming of obstacles; “a drama 
of the triumph of good over evil, of virtue over vice, of light over 
darkness ...””° Satire has an opposing worldview, in which the main 
character is unable to overcome the obstacles created by the world 
or society; it questions notions of societal unity and the possibility 
of happy resolution. The difference between tragedy and comedy is 
not so much in their worldview, but primarily in their ending: In its 
resolution, comedy resolves tensions and ends with reconciliations 
- the happy ending of marriage or new beginnings. Tragedy ends 
with disaster (most, though not all, Greek tragedies are a case in 
point), but the worldview in tragedy does not have to be hopeless, 
since the readers or onlookers of tragedy may have gained some new 
knowledge about the world, and about their place within it. Emplot- 
ment is one of the ways in which narratives interact with readers’ 
expectations, since it is designed to activate and structure readers’ 
preconceived knowledge and their horizon of expectation, and to 
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draw on the kind of dominant scripts and frames of knowledge that 
narratively structure experience. 

In planning theory, Hayden White's examination of narrative 
tropes within historiography has been applied in re-examining 
planning histories.” Its usefulness for an analysis ofurban planning 
has been illustrated by Mareile Walter's examination of narratives 
of Swedish Karlskrona.” Walter draws on White's theory of emplot- 
ment to show that Karlskrona’s Oversiktsplan 2030 is structured as a 
“comedy of the sustainable city”. Inthe example from the planning of 
the New York waterfront that introduced this entry, the emplotment 
follows the romantic and the comic mode, in which the planners and 
the city are seen as heroes who overcome monumental difficulties to 
reach their goal and to triumph over past wrongs (romantic mode), 
and providing a happy ending in which seemingly contradictory 
interests become balanced and resolved (comic mode). 

As has become apparent, plot endings are defining elements in 
emplotment, since they provide a measure of closure and are thus 
central for attributing meaning and value to what is recounted. Be- 
ginnings are equally important, setting the stage for how an area will 
be presented in narrative terms. In planning texts, the opening para- 
graphs and the conclusions are the most obvious places to find nar- 
rative elements that emplot the development area as well as the plan 
itself. 


4. Applications 


Drawing on emplotment in the context of planning means to be 
particularly aware of how beginnings and endings set the tone not 
only for the spatial contextualization of a development area, but 
also for the kinds of narrative scripts, frames, and expectations that 
are activated within the reader. Beginnings of a planning text can 
deliberately set the stage for a narrative of recovery by starting out 
with a historical description of neglect, as happens in the example 
from the New York waterfront. Drawing on particular metaphors 
from the area’s cultural history can lend further rhetorical power 
to such modes of emplotment. But it is important to be aware that 


Emplotment 


powerful beginnings and the particular modes of emplotment can 
raise unrealistic expectations or lead to path-dependency that at 
worst could limit flexibility for future plans. 


Related entries: Closure, Genre, Path-dependency, Scripts 


Further Reading 


Ameel, Lieven. “Emplotting Urban Regeneration: Narrative Strate- 
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223-241. 
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van Hulst, Merlijn, Haridimos Tsoukas. “Understanding Extended 
Narrative Sensemaking: How Police Officers Accomplish Story 
Work.” Organization (July 3, 2021). Online first. https://doi.org/1 
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Future Narratives 


1. Definition 


A future narrative” is a narrative that describes an event or experi- 
ence that is set - when seen from the perspective of actual writing — 
in a moment of time in the future. A future narrative does not — as 
most narratives do — present a development as having already hap- 
pened in the past and thus as no longer allowing for different out- 
comes. Rather, future narratives portray the future as being openand 
subject to intervention. A future narrative tends to establish a rela- 
tionship between the real world (at the time of writing or narrating) 
and the world described in the future narrative on the basis ofa mea- 
sure of continuation, with possible pathways to the narrated future 
implied or explicitly outlined. A future narrative contains decision 
points atwhich different future developments are possible; these de- 
cision points are referred to as “nodes”. 


2. Example 


Since planning is both naturally future-oriented and inherently nar- 
rative, any planning document refers to at least one possible future, 
and contains - explicitly or implicitly - at least one node to connect 
the future storyworld to the real world at the time of writing. Any 
plan for the future is essentially a future narrative, because even 
where the end-state is presented as a necessary outcome without al- 
ternatives, the plan contains - at least implicitly - the decision point 
of realization or non-realization. In the simplest form - and this is 
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perhaps even the most common form - the alternatives may only be 
that a plan is either realized or not realized. In more fully developed 
form, plans for the future development of an area often explicitly 
present city councilors, investors, voters, and other stakeholders 
with two or more options between which a decision must be made. 
In particular in the case of informal planning practices, including 
scenario workshops or non-binding strategic plans, multiple future 
narratives can be included. 

The example (see fig. 4), published in 2019, envisions how a child 
born at the time of publication will see their world in 2050. Events 
are described in the present tense (“New York ... is no longer reliant 
on fossil fuels”), but there are elements that explicitly refer back to 
the base line of 2019 (“New modes of transportation” — as opposed to 
the ones in use at the time of writing), or that more implicitly outline 
the challenges at the moment of publication (e.g., “Safe, affordable 


housing is available in all five boroughs ..”).”* 


3. Explanation 


Merlijn van Hulst has drawn attention to the “future-directedness” of 
both narrative and planning: “Through telling and listening to sto- 
ries, actors in the present not only make sense of the past, but also 
prepare for the future. This future-directedness', the imagination 
that is part of or that is enabled by stories, is especially relevant for 
practices such as planning.”” This conception is close to the notion of 
“future narratives” as developed by literary scholar Christoph Bode in 
order to distinguish them from the more common form of “past nar- 
ratives”, which present events as having unfolded already and thus 
as no longer subject to intervention. Even grammatically, it should 
be noted, most narratives are formulated in the past tense. In future 
narratives, the fact that the future is open and subject to intervention 
is made explicit in the form of decision points or “nodes” in the nar- 
rative, which can either simply be bifurcations or may offer three or 
more alternatives. Each of these potential paths into the future can 
then, in turn, contain further nodes. 


Future Narratives 


Fig. 4: A Vision of New York City in 2050. 


A VISION OF NEW YORK CITY IN 2050 


New York City will be a very different place 
in the middle of the 21st century. How will 
a child born today experience that future? 


Let's take a look. 


IN 2050, NEW YORK CITY HAS MORE THAN 9 
MILLION RESIDENTS. 


The streets are bustling with people of all nationalities - some 
were born here, some are visitors, and some have chosen to 

make their home here. More than a million more flow into 

the city every day to work and explore the city's culture and 
neighborhoods. A dramatic skyline, bridges, and iconic buildings 
rise from world-famous islands and waterways. And there's a 
familiar, palpable sense of dynamism and creativity — people are 
in a hurry to accomplish great things. 


IN 2050, NEW YORK CITY IS PREPARED FOR 
A CHANGING CLIMATE, AND IS NO LONGER 
RELIANT ON FOSSIL FUELS. 


Buildings, transportation, and our economy are powered by 
renewable energy — wind, solar, and hydropower — through a 
modern, fully electric grid. We can't avoid every impact of climate 
change, but our infrastructure, public services, and residents are 
protected from the ravages of extreme weather. Every New Yorker 
benefits from these changes, which were undertaken in a fair way, 
and our adapted city is a model for the world to follow, 


IN 2050, NEW YORKERS NO LONGER RELY 
ON CARS. 


Our streets are safe and easy to navigate, reclaimed for people. 
Subways and buses are fast and reliable, taking people where they 
need to go and connecting our city to the wider metropolitan 
region. Bicycle lanes abound and walking is a favorite way of 
getting around town. For many New Yorkers, the daily commute 
to work is a scenic ferry ride. New modes of transportation, 
enabled by technology and responsibly deployed, add to the 
mobility options throughout the five boroughs. 


6 | OneNYC 2050 


IN 2050, NEW YORKERS ARE SECURE IN THEIR 
HOMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS. 


Safe, affordable housing is available in all five boroughs, and 

our neighborhoods are more diverse and dynamic than ever. 
Communities are safe, the air and water are clean, and there are 
abundant open spaces for all to enjoy. In every neighborhood, there 
are cultural centers and libraries, small businesses and corner 
groceries open for late night shopping. No longer threatened by 
harassment or eviction, families can choose to raise their children 
in the neighborhoods that best meet their needs. 


IN 2050, NEW YORK CITY'S ECONOMIC 
STRENGTH PROVIDES SECURITY AND 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 


All New Yorkers can find a good job with fair wages, benefits, and 
the chance to advance. Young people, trained to think critically 
and ready to learn new skills, excel in their work and easily find 
jobs in a diversified and evolving economy. From big businesses to 
local start-ups, in manufacturing, technology, creative industries, 
New Yorkers are entrepreneurial and open to new opportunities, 
driving a growing economy in which everyone can take part and 
be rewarded. 


IN 2050, HEALTH CARE IS A RIGHT FOR EVERY 
NEW YORKER. 


New Yorkers are healthy because quality health care is 
guaranteed, and our holistic approach means healthy lifestyles 
— good nutrition, clean air, nearby parks — are available to 
everyone regardless of race, gender, ethnicity, or disability. New 
mothers, seniors, children with asthma, people struggling with 
substance misuse or mental illness — all have access to care 
and treatment across the five boroughs. New Yorkers interact 
regularly with their natural environment through an extensive 
network of trails and waterfront greenways. 


NYC.GOV/OneNYC 


Source: The City of New York: OneNYC 2050. Building a Strong and Fair City. p. 
6. OneNYC 2050, Volume 1, April 2019. © City of New York. All rights reserved. 


Used with permission of the City of New York 


Future narratives can also be approached drawing on the work of 


Bertrand de Jouvenel - one of the founding fathers of futures stud- 


ies — for whom future narratives stand apart from the dichotomy 
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fact/fiction, because they are concerned with a separate category: fu- 
tura, or future facts.” Future narratives, crucially, do not have truth- 
value in the actual world at the time of their writing. But they may 
differ greatly in the degree of urgency with which they describe a 
possible future to its actual readership. If the audience contempo- 
rary with the time of publication is envisioned as being able to influ- 
ence the future storyworld - as in New York City’s strategy OneNYC 
2050 - future narratives have a particularly high degree of urgency. 


4. Applications 


In the practice of legally binding urban planning, plans — whether 
they are master plans for an entire district or plans for an individ- 
ual building - generally do not explicitly present alternatives. How- 
ever, in order to do justice to the fact that planning in democratic 
societies should never pretend to be without alternatives, but also in 
order to give stakeholders a sense of involvement, planning might 
benefit from explicitly formulating alternatives. In this way, plan- 
ning could work with a limited number of scenarios fleshed out in 
brief narrative descriptions and suggestive visualizations. These ide- 
ally come with considerations on anticipated costs, benefits, envi- 
ronmental impact assessments and other relevant discussions ofop- 
portunities and threats. 


Related entries: Closure, Narrative, Path-dependency, Scenario, 
Scripts 


Further Reading 


Ameel, Lieven. “Fraught Fictionality in Narratives of Future Catas- 
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Proosten, Susana Oliveira. Rotterdam: naio1o Publishers, 2016. 
18-33. 

Meifert-Menhard, Felicitas. Playing the Text, Performing the Future. Fu- 
ture Narratives in Print and Digiture. Berlin/Boston: de Gruyter, 
2013. 


Genre 


1. Definition 


Literary genre is a type of literature defined by a distinct form, style, 
and aims. Genre can either mean a historical genre (such as the 
1930s-50s hard-boiled detective novel), or a more general category, 
such as the genres of poetry, prose, and drama. Genres act as im- 
portant “storehouses of cultural knowledge and possibility” and as 
“frameworks of expectation”; as such, they are crucial for guiding 
the reader's expectations and interpretations.” Textual genres also 
include non-fictional genres, such as the travel novel, the diary 
entry, or the memoir. The explanatory sections of urban plans can 
be seen as one textual genre with relatively rigid features in terms of 
form, style and aim, with specific genre conventions dependent on 
local and legal context. 


2. Example 


In 2009, the city of Helsinki published a literary novel it had com- 
missioned from the author Hannu Mäkelä to promote Jätkäsaari, 
a post-industrial harbour development that was then under con- 
struction. The novel, entitled Hyvä jätkä (literally, ‘good chap’, is 
distributed to all new inhabitants of the area. It describes a young 
working-class man’s coming-of-age story in Helsinki around the 
turn of the twentieth century, and is a typical example of the genre of 
the Bildungsroman, or novel of development (see fig. 5). At the centre 
of the Bildungsroman is a young man (or woman) from provincial 
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backgrounds who moves to the city to fulfil their potential and to 
achieve maturity. After inevitable setbacks and disappointments, 
the protagonist achieves their aims and is (re)integrated into society. 
Drawing its name from the German word for education (“Bildung”), 
the Bildungsroman is about bourgeois education, in which both the 
protagonist and the civil society benefit from upwardly mobile pro- 
cesses of integration. The reader, too, is part of these processes: in 
its prototypical form, the Bildungsroman is a literary genre that is 
meant to educate the reader. 


Fig. 5: Cover of Hannu Mäkelä’s 
novel ‘Hyvä jätkä’ 


HANNU, MÄKELÄ 


In Hyvä jätkä, all these elements of the literary genre are visibly 
present: the protagonist, Johannes, achieves a slow development 
from a poor fisherman's son to becoming a self-taught construction 
worker and baker's boy, capacities in which he literally constructs 
and feeds the rapidly modernizing Finnish capital. The development 
of Johannes goes hand in hand with that of Helsinki, until both 
achieve a degree of independence: the novel ends just before 1917, 
when Finland became independent. And with the help of the book, 


Genre 


the reader is educated on the historical development of the area of 
Jätkäsaari, which was transformed in the early decades of the twen- 
tieth century from a small community of fishers and holidaymakers, 
on the fringes of the city, to an industrial harbour. In its epilogue, 
the book connects this history to the future of the area, and educates 
the reader not only about the past but also on how the city planners 
are shaping the future of the city. 

Perhaps surprisingly, the planning texts that describe urban 
plans for Jätkäsaari (more specifically, the partial local master plans) 
and that were published around the same time as Hyvä jätkä, contain 
several features of the genre of the Bildungsroman. Most impor- 
tantly, they project the development of the area as the integration 
of a marginalized character into the natural urban fold of the city 
centre, in a process of mutually beneficial development. The urban 
development, planning documents claim, will not only sustain the 
existing urban balance; it will reverse a negative evolution, coun- 
tering the earlier decline in numbers of inhabitants in the Helsinki 
peninsula during the preceding decades, and “increase the vitality 
of the city centre and improve the conditions for the development of 
the city”. And like the Bildungsroman, these planning texts aim not 
only to describe development, but to actively educate the reader. The 
lengthy explanatory sections of the planning documents can be seen 
as texts written to transform the reader towards a more responsible, 
cosmopolitan citizen with a better understanding of urbanity and 
urban development. 


3. Explanation 


The history of urban planning is closely interconnected with the his- 
tory of particular literary genres. One literary genre with relevance 
is that ofutopia, especially in the case of nineteenth-century utopias 
such as Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward: 2000-1887 (1888) and E. 
Everett Hale's Sybaris (1869), books that proposed future urban forms 
to tackle the problems of industrialization and modernization, and 
that were influential also in planning circles.” There is a fascinating 
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relationship between the development of urban planning as a disci- 
pline in this period and the spread of literary utopia. 

It is important to note that specific genres come with specific 
expectations and with ideological baggage. The Bildungsroman, for 
example, has been seen as the “symbolic form’ of modernity”®, 
and it has a special relation to optimistic views towards rationality, 
progress, the development of the middle class, and accelerating 
processes of modernization and industrialization. It is a genre that 
envisions a wholesome individual in harmony with a wholesome 
society, a vision that was reflected in enlightenment visions of a 
harmonious spatial environment that could lead to a well-educated 
citizen able to maximize his or her contribution to society.” After a 
promising start in the late eighteenth century, the prototypical Bil- 
dungsroman quickly fell out of fashion in the course of the nineteenth 
century, with literature instead focusing on characters that failed in 
their aims to integrate into society. In the course of the twentieth 
century, decolonizing movements also targeted the Bildungsroman 
as a quintessentially Eurocentric text form, and new genres such as 
the Black Bildungsroman draw on the genre features of the novel 
of development to move in new directions. In this context, it is 
remarkable that urban planners continue to use features borrowed 
(wittingly or not) from the genre of the Bildungsroman to describe 
and legitimate plans, with such features including the integration 
of a marginal entity into the larger urban fold, and the gradual 
development of a wholesome society, in which also the reader of the 
document finds education. 


4. Applications 


Consciously or unconsciously, all longer narrative texts make use of 
scripts and narrative genres to organize their material into a mean- 
ingful form. For planners, an awareness of genre opens up multiple 
opportunities. Genre is important in guiding readerly expectations, 
and a conscious use of genre features can be a powerful rhetorical 
and communicative strategy. Citizens and stakeholders can also be 
made more aware of the generic properties of planning texts, which 
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are often (for practical as well as legal reasons) very rigid in their 
structure, style and narrative progression. Since many genres from 
literature and popular culture are instantly recognizable and may 
evoke powerful associations, literary genres could also be used to 
invite stakeholder feedback or to organize collaborative workshops 
- would it be possible to invite written feedback or citizens’ input 
concerning urban development in the form of a haiku, a sonnet, a 
diary entry; and what kind of place-based knowledge would be gen- 
erated in this way? More generally, a greater awareness of the genre 
of planning texts, and how these communicate with other kinds of 
textual genres, may be helpful in moving to more complex, more 
multi-voiced, and more open-ended forms of narrative planning. 


Related entries: Narrative, Narrativity, Path-Dependency, Scenario 


Further Reading 
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1. Definition 


Metaphor is the transfer of meaning from a word's usual context to a 
new one. Typically, a metaphor takes the form ofa comparison with- 
out explicitly saying “x is similar to y”. The transfer of meaning from 
one domain to another is not entirely random, but nevertheless pro- 
vides a sense of the unexpected: it tends to happen according to an 
internal logic, for example when a pigis used to denote someone with 
bad eating habits; or a can of sardines to denote cramped living quar- 
ters. 


2. Example 


In the New York City comprehensive waterfront plan Vision 2020, the 
idea of a new engagement with the water and the waterfront, after 
decades of neglect, is crystallized in a compelling metaphor: that of 
the New York water as a “Sixth Borough.” It is a conceptualization 
introduced in the preface by the Commissioner, Amanda Burden: 


Our water is the connective tissue between our boroughs and is, 
in effect, our Sixth Borough.” 


The metaphor was used repeatedly in various presentations of the 
plan and was quickly picked up by the media. The idea of a “Sixth Bor- 
ough’ is relatively well-known among inhabitants of New York City. 
It posits the existence of an imagined sixth community or locality 
in addition to the five established boroughs. Examples of this usage 
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include references to New Yorkers’ holiday or retirement commu- 
nity in Florida, or the commuters from New Jersey who work in New 
York, or the prison population on Rikers Island as imagined “sixth 
boroughs.” By giving New York’s waterscape the name of “Sixth Bor- 
ough,” Vision 2020 and the media coverage of the plan use metaphor 
to enable New Yorkers to see their water in a new light. 


3. Explanation 


Metaphors are crucial rhetorical strategies that have been studied 
and consciously applied at least since early antiquity. Metaphors are 
also crucial ways for structuring our knowledge about our position 
in the world. Ideas like “life as a road”, or “up” and “down” as short- 
hand for “good” or “bad”, are effectively “metaphors we live by”.* In 
that sense, metaphors are akin to scripts: they are a structural nar- 
rative form that informs how we see the world and that defines our 
possibilities to speak of our future selves. 

Stories in planning and policy texts tend to be constructed 
around “generative metaphors” that link “casual accounts of policy 
problems to particular proposals for action’ and that connect “ac- 
counts of is’ and 'ought”.** Some of the most powerful metaphors 
to imagine urban relationships, such as that of the city as body, or 
the more recent metaphor of city as “resilient” or “smart” draw on 
imagined analogies with the human body or the natural world. What 
such metaphors do is posit, in condensed form, a city problem and 
its solution in a way that suggests compelling causal relationships. 
If the city is said to be “congested”, the logical solution that presents 
itself is new infrastructure for better circulation. Metaphors in 
planning are not external to the material city; rather, they are central 
to how problems and their solutions are imagined and formulated, 
and to how cities’ material morphology is framed and shaped. 


Metaphor 


Fig. 6: Copenhagen Finger Plan (1974) 
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Perhaps most important, metaphors are drawn upon when a 
factual, down-to-earth term is missing, when both author(s) and 
reader(s) are called upon to take a flight of imagination in order to 
make sense of what is being described. Metaphors are the language 
of uncertainty, and coincide with the coining of new meanings. 
Metaphors also matter in terms of playfulness of a text: they are 
about keeping the reader interested and invested in a story well- 
told. A metaphor such as that of the Sixth Borough is not only per- 
suasive in evoking causalities, but also functions by organizing the 
sympathies of the reader towards particular perspectives within 
the narrative. In the example from Vision 2020, the metaphor of 
the Sixth Borough invites New Yorkers to align their own popular 
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knowledge of the city with the view of the policy document. It is im- 
portant to note that particular metaphors in planning can become 
so common that citizens and planners alike develop a blind spot 
to the fact that they are metaphors, in other words, that they are 
imaginative formulations rather than accurate descriptions of the 
real world. An example in everyday speech is that of the four “legs” of 
a table. In planning, an example could be the post-war “finger plan” 
of Copenhagen (see fig. 6), a plan envisioning development of the 
Danish capital along five finger-like corridors, which has remained 
remarkably influential.” 


4. Applications 


Metaphors are powerful rhetorical strategies to situate a plan and 
a development area as part of recognizable plots. Often, metaphors 
can be used to legitimize particular courses of action by suggesting a 
natural or causal relationship by comparison with the natural world 
or the popular imagination. If a coastal city is described as “under 
threat” or “under siege” of rising waters, the construction of massive 
sea walls would seem a logical reaction to the militarization of rela- 
tionships with the environment. A metaphor such as the “Sixth Bor- 
ough” gestures towards softer approaches of cohabitation between 
the city and the water. 

Used clumsily or when unconvincing, imaginative metaphors 
can draw ridicule. Complex or unusual metaphors can also alienate 
or confuse readers. For planners aiming to draw on the strengths 
of metaphor in communicating complex problems and their pos- 
sible solutions, several things are important to bear in mind: 1. At 
the very least, metaphor is about playfulness and harnessing the 
imaginative possibilities of language in communicative situations. 
Using metaphors may catch the readers’ imagination and can be 
an effective way to communicate key points in a memorable way. 
But ill-advised or unconvincing metaphors in planning will be just 
as memorable, and may become a rallying point for opposition. 
2. Established metaphors are most recognisable and will resonate 
most easily with the broad population. But they may feel generic and 
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may come with a complex baggage of associated and often suspect 
meanings - the city as body is one example. 3. Metaphors from local 
or historical contexts may have the best chance to resonate with 
local communities. A survey of local narrative features may help to 
identify metaphors relevant to local communities or stakeholders. 
As always, narrative used unconvincingly, out of context or in self- 
contradictory ways runs the risk ofbackfiring. 


Related entries: Emplotment, Genre, Scripts 
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Model 


1. Definition 


A model in the broadest sense of the term is an example worthy of 
imitation and emulation. More specifically, it is a structural design 
or blueprint that can be adapted to a variety of purposes. In planning 
history and theory, a model is also a systematic collocation of data, 
layered information and inferences which is used to describe and as- 
sess a spatial setting and its developmental dynamics. 


2. Example 


A map ofa city with colour-coding in green, yellow or red to repre- 
sent high, medium or low average incomes per district (see fig. 7) is a 
model of that city in that it (1) represents the city, (2) does so in highly 
selective, simplified, abstracted and aggregate form, and (3) does so 
for specific purposes — possibly to support decisions about where to 
develop technology parks, plan new housing or community garden- 
ing projects or launch social cohesion programmes - while it would 
be largely useless for other purposes. A model such as an income 
map offers three services to its readers: (a) it reduces and codes real- 
ity, (b) ittranslates complex settings into readable and reproduceable 
spatial representations, and (c) it has narrativity, suggesting partic- 
ular storylines, while discouraging others. Most prominently here, 
the color-coding suggests a story of an affluent green south and an 
inner city in economic crisis mode. 
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Fig. 7:A map of the city of Essen showing average incomes per district. 


Source: Stadt Essen 


3. Explanation 


Models offer a simplified physical, digital or mental representation 
of a more complex outside entity to which they must be functionally 
or structurally similar in order to successfully serve as a model. Mod- 
els are devised or chosen for a specific purpose and - depending on 
that purpose - will selectively focus on different characteristics, ele- 
ments, connections of the system perceived as central to the specific 
purpose while ignoring or leaving out others. All models, according 
to a general theory of models”, in addition to the three characteris- 
tics of being (1) representational, (2) reductive and (3) pragmatic, are 


Model 


characterized by the dual nature of simultaneously being models “of 
something” and models “for something”, since they both reflect and 
at the same time anticipate what they mean to depict, render under- 
standable and prepare for intervention.’ Models are descriptive ren- 
derings of an entity of which they are a model and they are - at least 
implicitly — prescriptive blueprints for the design or transformation 
of a future entity for which they are a model. In this respect models 
resemble narratives: they do not only reflect back upon an existing 
reality, but actively shape the way the world is perceived and how we 
see possibilities for change and development. 

In urban modelling, the key methodological challenge has been 
the successful combination of quantitative and qualitative models 
and the effort to complement the strengths of each to minimize 
the respective limitations of either type of model. Douglass B. Lee 
famously listed the seven “sins” of models in his “Requiem for Large- 
scale Urban Models” (1973), a trenchant critique of the adaptation 
of quantitative computational models that had originally been de- 
vised for space and military operations to urban planning problems. 
Models can be too comprehensive, too gross, data consuming, 
structurally inert, complex, mechanical and expensive, according 
to Lee.’ Quantitative models — designed as decision support tools, 
for instance — are characterized by quantification, abstraction 
from individuality and specificity and by aggregation and thus are 
frequently not concerned with local or individual characteristics. 
Qualitative models are frequently designed to do just that: to rep- 
resent local or individual specificity. Literary texts can be seen as 
a particular type of qualitative model in that they focus precisely 
on the representation of specific places, of individual responses 
and patterns of sense-making. In their selection of which elements 
of complex urban reality to incorporate and what to leave out and 
in their inventive license, literary texts are virtually diametrically 
opposed to quantitative models seeking data driven abstraction, 
scaling and applicability to a wide range of settings. But these dis- 
tinctive types of models shape each other in multiple ways, since 
empirical data and preconceived principles shape qualitative as well 
as quantitative analyses and scenario building. 
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Literary texts as qualitative forms of ‘modelling’ urban complex- 
ity enable views of planning problems that acknowledge the possibil- 
ity of disruption and invention as much as the possibility ofbackslid- 
ing and inversion. Additionally, they can serve as exemplary models 
thatinspire emulation, thus allowing for slow transformations ofthe 
reality depicted in the model. 


4. Applications 


Qualitative models established in literary texts capture place-speci- 
ficity, uniqueness and individuality and it is little surprising that 
they are frequently employed in narrative mapping exercises that 
accompany concrete urban planning activities. These qualitative 
models occasionally contradict quantitative models that abstract 
from the individual, and the specific to arrive at more generally 
valid conclusions or predictions. As increasingly frequent collabo- 
ration between planning experts and science fiction writers shows, 
literary texts as models of and models for urban realities also have 
a crucial role to play in developing scenarios. Thus, the German 
Federal Institute for Building, Urban and Spatial Research (BBSR) 
recently issued a study entitled Learning from Science Fiction Cities that 
discussed potential uses to be made of the extent to which literature, 
but also film and video games, contain modelling elements that 
address questions ofurban governance, infrastructure and the built 
environment.” Planning for uncertainty initiatives have increas- 
ingly adopted “what if” scenario building and gaming in order to 
learn from models of urban development developed in literature 
and popular culture. 


Related entries: Narrative, Scenario, Scripts, Travelling Models 
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1. Definition 


Narrative is when somebody at a particular occasion tells somebody 
else a real or fictional story.*° An example of a narrative is someone 
telling someone else a personal anecdote; or when the narrator in a 
literary novel recounts a story to the reader; or when a newspaper re- 
porter breaks a news story. This broad definition of narrative can be 
applied with relative ease to urban planning documents: planners (or 
a planning agency) can be seen as the narrator(s) who recount a story, 
usually aimed at the inhabitants of the area affected by planning, at 
the stakeholders, or at future planners. Most of the recounted events 
will be real enough (rather than fictional), but planning documents 
also tend to involve elements that are not real (yet), such as claims 
about what an area will look and feel like in the future. 

To fully define a narrative, it is necessary to also define what 
makes a story. A story is defined here as having: 1. clearly outlined 
human (or human-like) characters doing things; 2. a change of 
situation, typically (but not necessarily) from balance to imbalance 
to balance; and 3. an association with mental states: human desires, 
fears, hopes may drive the events in the story, which are relevant 
also for why we are interested to hear about a particular story.” 


2. Example 


When the Helsinki mayor Jussi Pajunen spoke to reporters in 
September 2008, on the verge of the biggest boom in waterfront 
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development in the Finnish capital in over a century, he told his 
audience, drawing on the age-old image of Helsinki as feminine 
figure: 


“The daughter of the Baltic [Helsinki] is submitting herself to the 


sea, her former hunting grounds.”** 


Fig. 8: Havis Amanda, allegory of Helsinki as daughter of the Baltic. 


Source: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:Havis_Amanda_sculptur 
e_by_Ville_Vallgren_in_Helsinki_(29484842696).jpg. Archives of the Finnish 
Broadcasting Company Yle 


Narrative 


Here we have someone (Pajunen) telling someone (reporters, 
and through them, the general public) on some occasion (September 
2008) that something happened (Helsinki’s development is opening 
up toward the shore and reaching into the sea) for a particular rea- 
son, and drawing on particular symbolic imagery to provide a sense 
of historical continuity and causality to the story he tells (see fig. 8). 

We here see something quite typical of how narratives in the con- 
textof planning tend to be presented: the city itselfappears as the hu- 
man (or human-like) main character in the story Pajunen tells, and a 
change for the better is at the heart of the story. 


3. Explanation 


Planning has been defined also as a form of “persuasive story- 
telling’.” The focus on persuasiveness suggests that planning 
narratives are primarily about convincing the intended audiences 
about the course of action to be taken, and using rhetorical strate- 
gies to reach their goal. The speech by Mayor Pajunen used rhetorics 
- the symbol of the daughter of the Baltic Sea — to present unprece- 
dented urban development as in line with the historical image of 
the Finnish capital, even as rectifying a historical wrong. Several of 
the narratives found in contemporary planning documents issued 
by the Helsinki City Planning Department use similar rhetorical 
images. 

But narrative also involves other elements. Narratives are means 
of making sense of the world, and contain frames of knowledge that 
describe reality but also prescribe how we are able to make sense of 
reality, and how we are able to envision our possibilities to change the 
world. Storytelling in this sense provides “a major reservoir of the 
cultural baggage that enables us to make meaning out of a chaotic 
world and the incomprehensible events taking place in it”.** When 
planners engage in storytelling, they are not only persuading audi- 
ences, but also trying to make sense of the world. And narrative tends 
to include a sense of entertainment, of enjoyment in the creative per- 
formativity of storytelling, even in the bleakest of stories. Bringing 
out the narrative elements in planning may be a more effective mode 
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of communicating not only because it draws on pervasive rhetorical 
strategies, but also because it speaks to the human interest of being 
gripped by a compelling story in its own right. 

There are a wide variety of different kinds of narratives in the 
context of urban planning. People tell each other personal stories of 
a city that changes; policy makers and politicians tell the media sto- 
ries of decisions for a brighter future; stories are written down in let- 
ters or posted on social media. Urban planning itself is also a form 
of storytelling, in which planners communicate with other branches 
in the city, stakeholders and private interests through documents, 
meetings, and media outreach. 

In terms of how narratives relate to urban planning, three differ- 
ent categories can be outlined: 


1. The existing narratives of a location, prior to planning: local, ev- 
eryday stories; artistic representations; historical or other docu- 
ments; 

2. The narrative texts and practices involved in planning itself; 

3. The narratives parallel or posterior to the planning proper, for ex- 
ample in branding or placemaking strategies, but also in the way 
local stories react to and communicate with planning and devel- 
opment of an area. 


These three types are called here, respectively: narratives for planning 
(narratives that planners can draw on in their practices); narratives 
in planning (the planning process as a form of story-telling); narra- 
tives of planning (the storytelling that follows in the wake of planning 
practices). 


4. Applications 


Narratives for planning are perhaps what has interested planners 
most during the past few decades: the experiential local knowledge 
embedded in local narratives, from oral histories to literary novels 
to songs and folklore about a particular place. The cartography of 
narratives of place has been advocated by several urban thinkers as a 
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method to enable planners to form an idea of the broader narrative 
framework within which they are operating. A narrative mapping 
ofa particular area, guided by conceptualizations from literary and 
narrative theory, would approach narratives not in the way these de- 
scribe (rather statically) a particular environment as mere dots on a 
map. It would, instead, focus on the dynamic role played by location 
in relation to plot and character development; on metaphorizations 
of the area, and on the interaction between the location and the 
literary frames or genre features it triggers. 

Narratives for planning are increasingly seen as important ex- 
periential information whose successful adaptation in the planning 
process could lead to more inclusive and democratic planning. 
However, if the aim of participatory narrative practices is to let local 
voices be heard more clearly, efforts should be made to ensure a 
transparent selection process and a coherent analysis and adapta- 
tion of these narratives. To ensure that the original narratives do 
not get lost in the process of summarizing and re-writing, one first 
step would be to at least keep these available for future reference, for 
example in the form of open-access databases. 


Related entries: Future Narratives, Narrativity, Scenario 
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Narrativity 


1. Definition 


Narrativity is the ability to evoke stories.* A building, or a built en- 
vironment, cannot literally tell a story, neither can a map or a ran- 
dom list. But buildings, maps, and urban form can have narrativity, 
by suggesting or bringing to mind particular stories. 


2. Example 


An image ina planning document that shows what a future seashore 
development will look like, such as the view of Hanseatic-looking fu- 
ture buildings at the West Harbor's waterfront in Helsinki (see fig. 
9), can be deeply suggestive of past and future stories of the area and 
its development. In this particular case, the image is evocative of a 
story that feeds into the overall narrative of planning of the Helsinki 
waterfront in terms of integration of the waterfront within the ex- 
isting urban structure. The image gestures toward historical contin- 
uation and highlights the moment of completion towards which the 
plan is moving. Similar to an image, a building or construction, too, 
can have narrativity, something which the Helsinki planning depart- 
ment implicitly suggests in the document “Maritime Helsinki in the 
City Plan”, which describes possible windmill farms on the Helsinki 
coast as communicating to the future viewer a message that evokes 
the story of “a city of high-tech and ecological know-how”, where 


“sustainable energy should be visible”.* 
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Fig. 9: Waterfront in the West Harbour of Helsinki. 


u 


© Lundgaard & Tranberg Arkitekter 


3. Explanation 


Narrativity is one way in which urban development can be linked 
to an area's existing history or to a community’s heritage. Planning 
with narrativity is also a way to evoke place identities where stories 
of an area's identity are only gradually taking shape, such as in a 
post-industrial harbour development or a new suburban develop- 
ment. Much of what has fallen under the term of “placemaking” in 
planning deals in effect with designing with narativity. Red bricks 
and industrial rail lines that are kept as part of a new development 
may be intended to activate the narrativity of such historical built 
elements, and to evoke stories of the working-class history of an 
area. Artworks in public space can have a similar aim. The work 
“Line Drawn in the Water”, an artwork twelve meters high in the 
East Harbour development in Helsinki, consists of a canoe raised on 
a curved metal pole, which references historical and contemporary 
sea-faring technologies as well as the area’s maritime history. 

Place name practices are one way in which planners, in collabo- 
ration with naming agencies, engage with the narrativity of the built 
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environment. The Helsinki East Harbour showcases several exam- 
ples of imaginative use of place names: names of streets and public 
squares or quays refer evocatively to the area’s blue-collar history, to 
its maritime history, or to ships that had their home port in the area, 
as well asto the islands erased in the construction of the harbour dur- 
ing the twentieth century. 

Working with narrativity may also be about creating a space for 
specific kinds of activities with the aim to give rise to new stories of 
how a particular area is used. This comes close to what Richard Sen- 
nett had in mind when calling for “narrative spaces”; spaces that “per- 
mit certain properties of narratives to operate in everyday life.” In 
the planning of the Jätkäsaari area in Helsinki, elevation differences 
in the central park were explicitly designed to invite sledging activi- 
ties. Planning for temporary use is one other way in which an area's 
narrativity can be steered in particular directions. In the Helsinki 
East Harbour, various examples of temporary use, including a DIY 
sauna and what is advertised as the longest graffiti wall in Northern 
Europe, feed into broader narratives of the area as a creative hub.* 


4. Applications 


When aiming to enhance or steer the narrativity of the built environ- 
ment, it makes sense to aim for storylines that are aligned with (or 
at the very least aware of) the historical background of the area, that 
are coherent with the overall narratives in the planning area, and 
that have a reasonable degree of probability. Here, as elsewhere, it 
may be good to bear in mind Aristotle's suggestion to storytellers to 
focus on events that are “possible by the standards of probability and 
necessity”.* Planners and policy makers will be taken to task when 
the stories that are evoked by plans, 3D images, naming practices, 
and buildings, are one-sided, incoherent, improbable, or when they 
are lacking in inclusiveness and diversity. Signs in the public realm 
are one way in which the narrativity ofan area can be geared toward 
an otherwise lost or silenced history, from memorial plaques with 
references to disappearing natural diversity, to stumbling stones 
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(Stolpersteine) commemorating the latest place of residence ofvictims 
of Nazi extermination or persecution, in Germany and elsewhere. 

Period and genre conventions will define in part how the narra- 
tivity of a built environment evokes new stories. A medieval castle in 
the city may have been meant in its original context to evoke stories 
about the power of a feudal lord over recalcitrant burgers, but in the 
twenty-first century, its meanings will have dramatically shifted. Red 
bricks in twenty-first century developments may have been intended 
to suggest working-class history, but may be interpreted by onlook- 
ers as yet another example of generic planning, or as an inability on 
the planners’ side to think beyond established clichés of a particu- 
lar city. Construction of the story itself happens in the head of the 
onlooker, and as always, there is the possibility of unintended mean- 
ings and associations. Ifinterventions in public space, or new build- 
ing developments, are constructed with little concern for past layers 
of meaning, or for future users or inhabitants, these will find means 
to circumvent intended use or meaning. The challenge of planning 
with narrativity is to provide a measure ofcoherence while also being 
aware of the multiplicity and open-endedness of how city narratives 
are used and read. 


Related entries: Closure, Genre, Narrative, Palimpsest, Path-depen- 
dency 
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Palimpsest 


1. Definition 


Originally, a palimpsest is a paper or parchment which, in times 
when writing material was scarce, was written on more than once, 
with a first layer of writing being written over in such a way that 
older layers are still (partly) legible underneath (see fig. 10). Given the 
multiple historical layers still more or less visible in many present- 
day cities, these are often suggestively described in terms of the 
palimpsest. 


Fig. 10: The Archimedes Palimpsest. 


Source: http://archimedespalimpsest.org/ 
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2. Example 


Many contemporary European cities can be regarded as palimpsests 
in built form: This is true of the city of Essen in Germany's Ruhr 
region, for instance, in which an underlying medieval layout is 
still visible in the kidney-shaped form of the inner city and in the 
course of present-day roads around the city center. Similarly, the 
palimpsest may be regarded as a suggestive concept to describe 
the location and shape of streets which still trace a winding way in 
between buildings long gone, or the presence of churches from cen- 
turies ago, churches that might each in turn be seen as palimpsests 
if they have gone through various phases of enlargement, redesign 
and modernization. 


3. Explanation 


The city is a space in which different historical periods are pre- 
served in different layers of the urban fabric, which in turn preserve 
the memory of previous epochs associated with the built envi- 
ronment. The city can thus be seen as a spatialized form of urban 
memory materialized in palimpsestic structures. In addition to the 
built environment, local urban memory, too, can be understood as 
palimpsestic: Particular neighbourhoods may be characterized by a 
dense layering of memories, anecdotes, urban legends triggered by 
established festivities, parades or specific buildings such as long-ex- 
isting pubs or restaurants, which may be associated with legendary 
local figures formally or informally memorialized in street names, 
memorial plaques or drinking songs, poems, or nicknames. Urban 
sociologist Gerald D. Suttles has introduced the notion of “the cumu- 
lative texture of local urban culture” to describe this phenomonen. 
The layering of immaterial urban memory can also be conceptu- 
alized as a palimpsest. In his vastly influential Arcades Project (Das 
Passagenwerk, 1927-1940), a 1000-page experimental work on the 
19th-century arcades in Paris, which proceeds largely through the 
juxtaposition of some 3500 quotations from 800 different sources, 
German philosopher Walter Benjamin developed the related notion 
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of“superposition””° 


. This is Benjamin's term for the interpenetration 
of different layers of time in urban space. Given a certain frame of 
mind, this simultaneous co-presence of different historical layers 
can be perceived and understood by an urban observer. Benjamin 
clearly characterizes this frame of mind as that of the fláneur, the 
disinterested observer of city life who walks the city without an 
agenda: “Thanks to this phenomenon, anything that ever potentially 
happened in a space is perceived simultaneously. Space winks at 
the flaneur: ‘Well, whatever may have happened here?”.* Thus, 
superposition refers to both the temporal layering and to the ability 
to perceive it. This view allows one to conceptualize the importance 
of an observer's knowledge of a site’s previous history even if there 
are no visible traces left, while the notion of the palimpsest suggests 
that older layers are still visible. 

For the urban planner and for anyone trying to understand 
the historical fabric of the city, superposition can also refer to a 
conscious approach or even technique. The ability to perceive how 
an ensemble of modern buildings fits into its historical contexts 
in terms of the remaining elements of past historical periods, but 
also in the way it may even cite a pre-war building that might 
have stood on the same plot — and thus the ability to perceive the 
continuing presence of the past in the palimpsestic layering of the 
built environment - is crucial for any planning effort in the same 
environment. 


4. Applications 


The notion of the city as a palimpsest and as a spatialized form of 
memory in which physical layers of the built environment call to 
mind immaterial layers of urban memory is highly relevant to the 
concept of “careful urban renewal” (“behutsame Stadterneuerung”), 
which, not least through processes of international development 
cooperation, has spread from Europe to many places in both the 
Global North and the Global South. Numerous projects in China, for 
instance, try to maintain the historical urban fabric and external ap- 
pearance of buildings while technically and functionally retrofitting 
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them for adaptive re-use with the intention of preserving historical 
layers of the city. While most strongly associated with European 
cities, the notion of the palimpsest has long also been used for cities 
globally, occasionally with a shift in emphasis away from the preser- 
vation and legibility of older layers towards their erasure, in the case 
of excavation or the demolition of later additions to make visible 
earlier material layers, or when entire neighborhoods are razed to 
make way for new development.” 


Related entries: Metaphor, Polyphony 
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Path-dependency 


1. Definition 


Path-dependencies are defined as developments in which a situa- 
tion or decision predetermines future development; present-day de- 
cisions might thus limit the range of options for future decision mak- 
ers. 


2. Example 


Big infrastructural works for mobility or energy production provide 
the clearest contemporary examples of decisions that create path- 
dependency. The building of a nuclear power station creates a legacy 
not only of dangerous nuclear waste that will need to be safely stored 
for thousands of years, it also predetermines social processes and 
power relations. The specific risks associated with the management 
of a nuclear power station in critical situations may require rapid 
expert intervention and quick decision-making that bypass demo- 
cratic decision-making processes. The decision to build a nuclear 
power station can thus be said to create multiple - technological, 
environmental, social and political - path-dependencies.** 

Cities located at the water are particularly vulnerable to deci- 
sions that create path-dependencies. Bridge heights, for instance, 
will limit the scale of vessels that can pass under them; the entry 
points and size of tunnels can define ingoing and outgoing traffic, 
and everything that builds up in connection with such traffic, for 
generations. 
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A literal example of path-dependency can be seen in the devel- 
opment phases of the Kajaani Castle in Finland, one of the north- 
ernmost medieval castles in the world. The castle developed on the 
location of an island in the Kajaani river, with a bridge connecting 
both riverbanks and the island. Gradually, the surroundings of the 
castle saw the development of a small city, split in two by the river. 
Technological advances in the twentieth century meant that a mod- 
ern bridge connecting both parts of the city could easily have been 
built in other locations than the one provided by the island cross- 
ing. The modern bridge and motorway from 1937, however, closely 
follow the late medieval path, cutting through the historical fortress 
(see figs. 11 a/b). 


Fig. 11a: Kajaani Castle in a drawing from Fig. 11b: Ruins of Kajaani Castle with 
1729. Krigsarkivet, Stockholm. modern bridge (built in 1937). 


Source: https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/Fil Image by Henrik Jansson 


e:Cajanaborg.jpg 


3. Explanation 


If one assumes that the built environment shapes social processes 
just as social processes shape the built environment”, itis clear that 
planning decisions - especially ifthey are decisions which either cre- 
ate long-term structures or which generate technological lock-ins — 
have long-term consequences for the living conditions in cities. Just 
as decisions for technological standards in markets with a need for 
a systemic fit of different components create technological lock-in 
(think DOS vs. Mac or the printer market), planning decisions create 
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path-dependencies which impose on future generations the conse- 
quences of blind spots or short-sightedness at the time of making 
the decision. A case in point is the decision in cities worldwide in 
the 20th century to plan cities around individual automotive mobil- 
ity at a time when environmental degradation, climate change, or 
geopolitical considerations with regard to fossil fuel dependencies 
were not an active issue. This created path dependencies in terms of 
functional zoning, the use of space, (dis-)incentives for living in the 
city orin suburbs, environmental developments, urban public health 
anda range of other fields. A crucial issue for contemporary planning 
isthe question what future generations will recognize as present-day 
blind spots, limitations or unquestioned pre-occupations and which 
path-dependencies they will have led to. 

Insights into the limitations of planning in recent decades have 
further highlighted the need to consider path-dependencies in ur- 
ban planning: this is true both for insights into the role of emergence 
- spontaneous, unplanned (and unplannable) processes in urban de- 
velopment - as well as for the more general insight into the limits of 
planning and into the constraints of planning in and for conditions 
of uncertainty. 

From the perspective of literary and narrative studies, path-de- 
pendency is bound up with the way in which beginnings set the stage 
for particular storytelling patterns to develop. The way a particular 
plot is set out in the beginning of a narrative — including plan- 
ning narratives — can be called “inaugural emplotment”: the almost 
prophetic, suggestive, and forward-looking manner of positioning 
a particular spatial setting within narrative developments that take 
on an aspect of inevitability.* Specific modes of emplotment - for 
instance comedy, tragedy, satire, or romance” — with their generic 
implications as well as central tropes and references to established 
patterns of narrative sense-making — can be said to suggest or even 
determine specific path dependencies, outcomes, inclusions and 
exclusions. Plans that emplot the development of a neighbourhood 
in explicitly stated terms of ‘realizing its potential’, ‘finding a voice, 
‘coming to be integrated into the city’, for example, can be linked to 
the genre of the Bildungsroman. 
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4. Applications 


Just as certain plot patterns can create atype of narrative path depen- 
dency by strongly suggesting specific outcomes, some metaphors — 
often unintentionally or even against the most likely intended logic 
of a planning text — can suggest narrative patterns, again with asso- 
ciated outcomes, inclusions and exclusions. For instance, the com- 
mon notion of specific groups — artists, students, members of the 
LGBTQ community - as so-called pioneers on the frontier of urban 
revitalization, can be shown to actualize the implications of the fron- 
tier trope by raising the question who the ostensible ‘hostile native 
Americans’ implied in this trope might be, suggesting potentially di- 
visive and agonistic patterns in urban development as well as pat- 
terns of inclusion and exclusion. Research on such patterns relies 
on recent developments in cognitive science and their repercussions 
in literary and cultural studies, which have foregrounded the power 
of figurative thought and the way in which cognitive models guid- 
ing thought and behaviour rely on figures of speech and thought. In 
attempts at securing socially integrative planning, attention to the 
implications of the chosen metaphor or narrative patterns and their 
suggested path-dependencies can be vital to detecting and avoiding 
unintended or counter-intuitive suggestions. 

More generally, insights into the role of path-dependencies for 
planning and insights into the limits of planning have contributed 
to what might be referred to as a new modesty in planning after the 
perceived failure of many high-flying plans in 20th-century planning 
(for instance, large-scale modernist planning in the wake of Le Cor- 
busier). This more modest type of planning seeks to limit path-de- 
pendencies by allowing for reversible planning decisions. The city 
of Portland, Oregon, has often been credited with pioneering such 
planning principles in the early 2000s.*% 

Similar to our remarks in the context of “Closure”, where we sug- 
gested the possibility of more open endings in planning narratives, 
it would be beneficial to think of narrative beginnings — and the 
metaphors and modes of emplotment planners use in beginnings — 
in planning and policy in terms of possible path-dependency, with 
the aim of retaining an openness for multiple pathways. 


Path-dependency 


Related entries: Closure, Emplotment, Genre, Scenario, Scripts 
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Placemaking 


1. Definition 


Placemaking may be defined as the art of creating recognizable, 
unique and liveable places with a distinct place identity, an identity 
that works both internally, to residents and users of a place, and ex- 
ternally, to people outside, who may not even have visited the place 
in question but who nonetheless have an image or mental map of 
that place. While placemaking has a lot to do with iconic buildings, 
attractive green spaces and livability, it relies heavily on narratives, 
performances and medial images. 


2. Example 


Juliane Borosch discusses a striking example of a collective place- 
making that is both community- and corporation-driven.”? It has 
been unfolding in Detroit since the early 2020s. Here, urban plan- 
ners, citizens, artists and a global corporation are not explicitly 
working together, but each of these pivotal actors in urban devel- 
opment plays a critical role in a major push to change iconic parts 
of the urban infrastructure. The goal is placemaking by “changing 
the metonymy”.° This means that there is a concerted effort to 
change the fact that Detroit has come to stand for global postin- 
dustrial decline and socio-economic disintegration, while vacant 
iconic buildings in Detroit have come to stand for the loss of urban 
jobs and urban functions. Rather than destroying this metonymic 
relationship by, for instance, implementing new urban infrastruc- 
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ture, participants from a variety of social sectors have reassessed 
the meaning of iconic buildings that had lost their former infras- 
tructural purpose. And they are redefining these buildings as both 
sites of heritage and future ambitions. In this architectural case of 
placemaking, a single building such as Michigan Central Station 
(see fig. 12), beginning with its inception through its heyday and its 
decline as much as its revitalization, is understood and accepted 
“as the face that Detroit would [...] show to the world.* After the 
Ford Motor Company bought the disintegrating Michigan Central 
Station in order to turn it into the hub of its “new mobility campus”, 
it grounded its repurposing plans in the history of popular uses of 
the building as both a “screer” on which to literally project the future 
of the city (by multimedial projections onto the fagade, which also 
allowed participants to “broadcast” their individual hopes for Detroit 
to Detroit audiences) and as a “second face” through which to read 
the city.? Ford's conversion of the building into what the central 
virtual exhibit is currently calling “the epicenter ofinnovation at the 
intersection of technology and society” indicates the importance of 
placemaking practices for big businesses as much as for city dwellers 
and administrations.” 


Fig. 12: Michigan Central Station under Reconstruction, courtesy of Juliane 
Borosch 


Placemaking 


3. Explanation 


Research on placemaking - particularly on place perception and 
mental maps - informed by environmental psychology argues that 
“[plerceptions of places (are) derived from peoples information 
flow, such as newspapers, magazines, books, movies, television, 
and other forms of the media”.°* For virtually all places about which 
we have at least some information — accurate or not —, even first- 
hand personal experience is pre-formed by images and stories about 
that place. This obviously has profound consequences for tourism, 
investment decisions or decisions about where to take a place of res- 
idence, because hardly a place people choose to relocate to, search for 
a job or spend their holidays will be a clean slate to them before they 
first see it for themselves. While this phenomenon is highlighted by 
the ‘instagrammification of tourist destinations with, for instance, 
the deliberate creation of photo opportunities, the phenomenon is 
much older than social media. 

In spatial research, there is a common distinction between space 
- often understood as abstract, non-personalized and devoid of a 
specific identity - and place - a space that, not least through sto- 
ries, memories, anecdotes and personal associations, has become 
meaningful to an individual or a group. This means that one person's 
abstract space can at the same time be another person’s meaningful 
place. A classic account of places commonly perceived as lacking 
meaning and specificity is anthropologist Marc Augé’s Non-Places: An 
Introduction to Supermodernity, which describes places like airports, 
shopping-malls, train stations or chain hotels as classic examples 
of non-places. It is clear, however, that such an anonymous place 
can become a highly specific, meaningful place to an individual if it 
becomes associated with personal experiences and stories. 

As for the identity and specificity of individual cities, German so- 
ciologists Helmuth Berking and Martina Lów introduced the notion 
ofan “intrinsic logic of cities”.$ Their notion implies that the identity 
and historical development of a city (and, by implication, of a site, 
a neighborhood or an entire region) needs to be taken into account 
when attempting to understand its present or to shape its future de- 
velopment. This also suggests that the stories crafted to promote a 
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city or a region should carefully be made to suit an audiences expec- 
tations or assumptions: a story does not need to confirm such pre- 
conceptions but at least needs to be aware of them and should plau- 
sibly engage with them. 


4. Applications 


Should a post-industrial city use a long-defunct iconic building or 
its manufacturing, coal and steel past in its self-promotion? This will 
be emotionally charged and meaningful to many residents, but to 
overly rely on it runs the risk of musealisation and of being perceived 
as remaining stuck in the past. In their placemaking activities, such 
cities will therefore frequently seek to combine references to their 
past with something that is decidedly oriented toward the future, 
such as new types of mobility and energy production. 

In a 2018 image film, for instance, the regional economic devel- 
opment agency of Germany’s Ruhr region sought to promote it as a 
vibrant and attractive region to live, work and invest in.‘ Accompa- 
nied by appropriate imagery, a voice-over narrator highlighted the 
comparatively low cost of living, the fairly relaxed housing market, 
the large number of students in the region, and its diverse popula- 
tion. A section on the region’s vibrant cultural and night life had the 
narrator say “We are the city that never sleeps - sorry, New York”. 
While surely meant to be understood as a provocative, jocular re- 
mark, the phrase can also be read as displaying a problematic un- 
certainty about one's own position. “Know what league you're boxing 
in!” is how a group of students from the Ruhr region responded to 
this video in a placemaking seminar. In this case, the language used 
to promote a place is clearly at odds with an audience's perception of 
what is realistic - or at least attainable. Moreover, the over-emphasis 
on authoritative storytelling in this clip indicates a detrimental faith 
in cinematic place-making at the expense of concrete efforts to en- 
gage communities, enhance livability, foster a visual identity or de- 
velop compelling and differentiated urban development strategies. 

A further point to bear in mindis the need to distinguish internal 
from external audiences of place-making: While there may be tar- 
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geted messaging that works for both audiences, there may also be 
messages more suitable to making residents feel at home in a region 
than to addressing external potential visitors or investors - and vice 
versa. 

Finally, while the importance of narratives to placemaking has 
been increasingly recognized (they can clearly be central to endow- 
ing a place with meaning and to promoting place identity and speci- 
ficity), it also seems appropriate to warn against over-emphasizing 
the power of stories: while narrative strategies and strategic narra- 
tives are vital to urban development, they should not be expected to 
be able to replace compelling and differentiated urban development 
strategies. Placemaking, it is clear, is a complex undertaking that has 
to be driven by dedicated communities, attentive urban administra- 
tors and businesses or corporations that have a credible local engage- 
ment. This endeavor needs to confront successes as much as failures 
in order to take long-lasting effect.” 


Related entries: Narrative, Path-dependency, Scenario, Scripts 
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Polyphony 


1. Definition 


Polyphony is literally multi-voicedness: the ability of a text or story 
to include several different voices and perspectives, undisrupted by 
an overarching authorial voice. 


2. Example 


Located in Antwerp along the river Scheldt, the flood wall of the river 
quays displays an ingenious piece of poetry in public space: the Quay 
Poem, composed by the official Antwerp city poet Peter Holvoet- 
Hanssen (see fig. 13). The poem was painted in 2011 in bright white 
on more than 3 kilometres of length of the concrete wall looking out 
to the river Scheldt. The text is a collage of different voices: more than 
500 inhabitants of Antwerp sent in verses and lines, on the basis of 
which the city poet composed what he called a “stream of words of 
the city”.* The text also includes selected verses from other Antwerp 
poets. One particularity of the text is that the different voices are not 
presented in summarised or paraphrased form, but are explicitly 
indicated as separate utterances by being placed within quotation 
marks. As such, the text provides a true multi-voiced narrative of 
and by the city’s inhabitants. The poem was realised in part by the 
city’s planning department as part of their outreach for the redevel- 
opment of the quays. But more than anything, the polyphonic Quay 
Poem provides a stark contrast with the dominant single-voicedness 
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that is typically found in urban planning texts - including those 
produced by the city of Antwerp. 


Fig. 13: Image ofthe Antwerp Quay poem. 


die nu langs de kai 


Photo by Lieven Ameel. 30 April 2019 


3. Explanation 


Cities are by definition polyphonic; they are always “the intersections 
of multiple narratives”.® As planning has become more dialogic and 
deliberative, it increasingly aims to include a more diverse range of 
urban voices and to take into account more diverse kinds of knowl- 
edge. In other words, it aims to become more polyphonic: planning 
that is aware of, and embraces, the manifold voices it caters for. 

A first step is to survey the diversity of different local voices that 
exist prior to planning, an overview of narratives for planning.” 
Several planning thinkers emphasize the plurality of narratives that 
arises from a closer look at local narratives. Perhaps the biggest 
challenge encountered is that of enabling planning not just to reflect 
on the diversity of urban narratives, but to incorporate the local nar- 
ratives in such a way that “policies and plans ... represent a collective 
authorship between people and planners”.” One of the principal 
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aims of the ‘discursive’, ‘dialogic’ or ‘narrative’ turn in planning prac- 
tices was to let the hitherto passive recipients of planning narratives 
become a more active part of the story-telling in which they are 
enmeshed, to let the ‘objects’ of formerly mono-voiced practices be 
active producers of the meaning-making that affects them. 

In literary studies, polyphony is connected first and foremost 
with the figure of Mikhail Bakhtin (1984), who developed his theory 
of polyphony in an influential study of the work of Dostoevsky. 
For the study of urban planning narratives, Bakhtin’s concept of 
polyphony has particular relevance because of the way it examines 
different voices within one and the same body of text. The inclusion 
of a multitude of voices, in the terminology of Bakhtin, does not 
come from outside the text, then, to enrich it, but it is part and 
parcel of the text itself, within it, and taking the form of a dialogic 
imagination. The Quay Poem by Holvoet-Hanssen is a unique ex- 
ample of such dialogic imagination at work: a text that gives voice 
to other authors beyond the one named author, and that contin- 
ues multiple voices that exist independently. Interestingly, for our 
purpose, Bakhtin does not define polyphony as merely a literary 
method, but also as a principle of human relationships.” 


4. Applications 


The polyphony of urban voices touches on some of the most urgent 
questions faced by planning practices, in particular the legitimacy of 
planning practices and the status of different kinds of knowledge. 
With current advances in participatory planning geographic infor- 
mation systems (PPGIS), the mapping of different experiences of a 
particular planning site has become ever more feasible. But gather- 
ing big data on a place through PPGIS is not the same as being able 
to make sense of the wealth of qualitative data that may be the result. 
The greatest challenge is not to accurately survey urban polyphony, 
but to create planning texts that include such a diversity of voices. 
Can planning by truly polyphonic? Is it possible for urban plan- 
ning practices, with their binding legal procedures and their highly 
formalized textual and visual outcomes, to include diverging voices 
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that are independent of the authorial voice of the planning depart- 
ment? Some incremental polyphonic elements can be be part of a 
move toward more polyphonic planning. One element is to include, 
within a planning text, some relevant personal stories, for example as 
vignettes set apart from the main text. This has become a widespread 
practice that can also be seen in Between City and Stream, the mas- 
terplan for the Antwerp Quays. The master plan is announced as “a 
story that in many respects is told by many”; and readers will hear 
“the many voices [of 800 participating Antwerp citizens] resounding 
throughout many places in this brochure.” (3) 

There is always the risk that such quotes constitute no more 
than mere tokenism on the ladder of participation.” But, especially 
when quoted in their original form, and with proper information on 
the context of the original utterance, such diverging voices are able 
not only to give a sense of the polyphony underlying one particular 
plan, but to bring in some of that complexity into its storytelling. 
The typical way of using vignettes of quotes by inhabitants is to use 
them to support the key arguments within a planning narrative. 
But Bakhtinian polyphony contains the suggestion that a narrative 
text may contain contradictory narratives, and this consequence 
of polyphony is worth considering. Would it be possible to include 
in a plan the stories - even by way of vignettes — of how different 
inhabitants see the development of their city, even if these are sto- 
ries that run counter to the dominant current? We are not aware of 
planning texts that deliberately set out to do this, but including such 
a truly polyphonic, even contradictory, set of storylines may have 
unforeseen benefits. It could point the way towards more inclusive 
planning, and allow possibilities for multiple alternatives, which 
may limit the path-dependency of a particular plan. 


Related entries: Closure, Path-dependency 
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Rhythm & Repetition 


1. Definition 


Rhythm and repetition — established through sequences of words or 
recurring sound patterns - constitute the grid from which affective 
and imaginative world-building in language can emerge. Such se- 
quences are the literary equivalents of the building blocks of an ur- 
ban environment. They are the aesthetic material of prose and po- 
etry, combing audio-visual form (more recognizablein sound thanin 
sight) with fragments of meaning and purpose, as well as with sym- 
bolic function. 


2. Example 


In the urban built environment, the equivalent of these rhythmic 
patterns is to be found in sequences of material objects as well as se- 
ries of standardized events that city dwellers will be able to perceive 
as both distinctive and coherent patterns (see fig. 14). Rhythm in 
urban planning is thus best described as the finding of a cadence, a 
contour, a figure of periodicity or pleasing combination of repetition 
and variation that establishes recognizability as well as harmony, 
while simultaneously promising to offer a solution to a recurring 
problem - to be applied in vastly distinctive urban scenarios around 
the globe. Building on the insights of Christopher Alexander's Pattern 
Language”, the language of urban design has sought to use rhythm 
and repetition more systematically: Alexander’s insight that some 
basic design ideas are virtually universal and can, with variation 
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and adaptation to local context, be applied to solve recurring design 
challenges, is reminiscent of the idea of rhythm as repetition with 
variation as it exists in poetry. 


Fig. 14: Sequence of arches in a tunnel. Lührmannstrafse, Essen. 


Photo by Phillip James Grider 


3. Explanation 


Rhythm arguably conjoins spatial, temporal and energetic forces. It 
emerges from the coincidence of repetition, interference and the cy- 
cle of “birth, growth, peak, then decline and end”.” Here, it might 
helpto think that rhythm and repetition also belong to the oldest and 
most important systematic devices of literary expression, which or- 
ganize certain aspects of phonology for aesthetic purposes. Material 
ordered in this way has pervasive effects on all other levels of poetic 
language - morphology, syntax, discourse. 

By way of explanation, one of the operations needed for the pro- 
duction of poetic rhythm - meter - selects one phonological feature 
of language and its intonational features (stress, pitch, length) and 
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reduces the existing complexity of stress in ordinary speech (3 to 4 
levels of stress; high, medium and low pitch, various durations) to 
simple binary oppositions — stress vs. unstress; level vs. inflected 
pitch; long vs. short - which may be generalized as marked vs. 
unmarked. Regular patterns of these contrastive features create 
units of structure (feet, measures, metra, cola) that will in turn 
comprise the line of verse. Metrical rules do not themselves derive 
from the language in which they are used. Rather, they derive from 
general laws of rhythmicity and from arbitrary poetic conventions, 
which have developed over time. Generally, rhythm is defined by 
the five elements of regularity, repetition, variation, hierarchy and 
grouping.”® 

In poetry, it is the recurrence of stresses and pauses that is the 
most obvious path toward rhythm. Meter provides structure — the 
ideal, regular pattern of stressed syllables and unstressed syllables, 
whereas rhythm fills the grid, providing movement and variation 
within that structure. Meter and rhythm appear to be comparable 
to a theory and its praxis, which stand in productive tension to 
one another. Because some lines require the promotion of usually 
unstressed syllables or the demotion of usually stressed syllables in 
order to fulfil metric requirements, whereas other lines are marked 
by incomplete feet, meters or lines, it seems most likely that the 
actual rhythms playfully work against a theoretical meter, which is 
recognizable to experienced readers as soon as little more than 25% 
of all lines in a given poem follow the ideal metrical pattern.” 

Notions of space syntax usually claim that architecture, much 
like poetry, gives sensual access to human patterns and thus allows a 
critical reflection on the forms and buildings in which human beings 
make themselves at home. 


4. Applications 


When thinking about rhythm and repetition, it is helpful to think 
of words as building blocks of the imagination and of the world to 
be seen. Words are potentially not transparent but rather opaque, 
since they are given figured and textured shape. Humans are not 
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only producing patterns, they are also projecting them as they go 
along. Paul Fussell speaks of a “contract between poet and reader” 
which rather narrowly prescribes the recognition of patterns of 
sound and language.” This idea of a contract between designer 
/ planner and user indicates that the prerequisites of sustainable 
patterns of rhythm and repetition consist of extensive negotiations 
and mutual consent. Having always worked with the rules of rhythm 
in the material world - recurring building blocks, housing patterns, 
and vistas — planners, in thinking about rhythm and repetition, are 
encouraged to think beyond the material city. Equally important are 
the repetition and variation of immaterial and imaginary elements: 
the use of urban functions (including unintended functions), or of 
references to the city’s palimpsestic history or to real and imaginary 
cities relevant for the planning area. 


Related entries: Model, Path-dependency, Scripts, Symbol 
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Scenario 


1. Definition 


A scenario, especially in the field of future studies”, is a description 
of a potential future development, usually presented in the form 
of alternative possible developments. A scenario can be merely 
sketched or fully developed. 


2. Example 


Research on the future of urban mobility frequently works with dif- 
ferent scenarios. To take one example from the Ruhr region, these 
may include, for instance, alternative versions of the future in which 
(1) rapid technological innovation will have led to largely automated 
mobility systems (‘smart mobility”, (2) a concern with human health 
and well-being will have led to an emphasis on walkability, bikeability 
and electrically-powered public transport with an inner-city ban on 
fossil-fuel vehicles (healthy city”, (3), inhospitable living conditions 
in cities will have led to deurbanization, or (4) the present-day situ- 
ation continues as it is (commonly referred to as ‘business as usual). 
Frequently, there is also a scenario that combines elements of the 
other scenarios (5). Each of these scenarios may be outlined ina short 
text accompanied by suggestive visualisations (see fig. 15). 
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Fig. 15: Scenarios for future urban mobility and settlement patterns orig- 
inally developed for Germany’s Ruhr region. A frequently formulated sce- 
nario not visualized here is one in which drastic environmental degradation 
will have led to the enforced imposition of radical measures (‘eco-dictator- 


ship”. 


Source: Institute of City Planning and Urban Design, University of Duisburg- 
Essen. Used by permission 


Fully developed scenarios focus on turning points and on chains 
of causality that lead up to particular futures. They are often struc- 
tured around powerful metaphors, which tend to be used in titles of 
particular scenarios (‘smart city”, healthy city’) to describe but also to 
make a rhetorical argument for particular possible worlds, and for 
the decisions that will lead to a chosen future. The presentation of 


Scenario 


alternative futures side by side tends to be a potent way to engage 
readers, who are drawn into the imagined storyworld to consider the 
“what if’ of possible developments. It also suggests a degree of im- 
partiality - after all, alternative scenarios suggest that readers are 
allowed to make up their own mind about the desirability or feasi- 
bility of particular futures. In most cases, the way the scenarios are 
presented guides the reader towards one or two of them. Thus, the 
business as usual' scenario in the example above is presented in a 
distinctively negative light. 


3. Explanation 


The development of scenario techniques can be traced to military 
strategies during the Cold War, with Herman Kahn of the RAND 
Corporation combining game theory and fictional stories to devise 
possible strategies in the face of nuclear threats. An awareness of 
possible future developments and theirimpacts on a given system (a 
city, a region, the nation state, the planet as a whole) is clearly crucial 
to any responsible and circumspect planning and strategy devel- 
opment. Two distinct methods used in scenarios are back-casting 
and forecasting. While forecasting starts out with the present and 
extrapolates developments towards the future, back-casting tends 
to start out from an imagined desirable future and then tracks the 
possible pathways capable of leading to that future from our present 
day - a method that is close to what happens when we read science 
fiction or near-future utopian literature (such as Edward Bellamy’s 
1888 utopian novel Looking Backward). The development of future 
scenarios and the testing of alternative parameter settings in terms 
of their impact on a given system are an important bridge between 
literature and planning. One of the functions of literature is that 
it serves as a form of symbolic action, as a social experiment free 
from the constraints of everyday life — literature as “depragmatised 
behaviour in rehearsal’, which makes it possible symbolically to 
try out in fiction different scenarios or potential solutions for key 
societal issues. A classic formulation is Dieter WellershofP's, who 
spoke of literature as a “space of simulation for alternative behaviour 
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in rehearsal at reduced risk”.?° However, literary texts frequently do 
not attempt to solve a problem by imposing an answer — and even if 
they do, they are often less interesting for the answer they propose 
than for having asked the question and providing some insights into 
what is at stake. In this, of course, literary texts differ greatly from 
planning documents. 


4. Applications 


The most important contribution of alternative scenarios might lie 
in their narrative characteristics: more elaborate scenarios can give 
insights into the complex storyworlds and values that underlie pos- 
sible decisions. Moreover, future scenarios that draw on literary fic- 
tion could give some insights into what a particular possible future 
might actually feel like, for example by including narrative characters 
-away to envision the future as already inhabited by people with real 
senses and affects, rather than envisioning the future as a blank slate 
waiting to be colonized.** One specific type of working with scenar- 
ios at the intersection between planning studies and literary/cultural 
studies is research on the potential role of science fiction for plan- 
ning.” 

In addition to allowing for more informed decision-making, 
scenarios also have a purpose in the context of planning with un- 
certainty. Climate research, for instance, has long realized the need 
to think in terms of scenarios rather than pretending that develop- 
ments can be predicted with a high degree of certainty. Different 
scenarios — whether for demographic developments, climate change 
and environmental degradation or different technological develop- 
ments — can also help urban planners to decide what would be 
meaningful choices (What would we be doing anyway? What would 
be helpful under any circumstances?’). Thinking in terms of scenar- 
ios might help planners to become aware of path-dependencies and 
to remain aware that the potential closure provided by one plan may 
be the origin of a new planning problem. Scenario techniques can 
thus aid in developing potentially reversible planning solutions in 
and for conditions of uncertainty. 


Scenario 


Related entries: Closure, Future Narratives, Path-dependency, 
Scripts 


Further Reading 
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Helsinki Waterfront. New York: Routledge, 2021. 
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for the City. New York: Routledge, 2021. 125-140. [open access, ht 
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Epistemology of Multiplicity and the Story Turn in Planning.” 
Multimedia Explorations in Urban Policy and Planning: Beyond the 
Flatlands. Ed. Leonie Sandercock, Giovanni Attili. Heidelberg/ 
London/New York: Springer, 2010. 17-37. 
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1. Definition 


In the conctext of planning, a script is a suggestive recipe for urban 
development that combines a self-description or self-position- 
ing as well as a plausible path from the past through the present 
and into the future, all packaged into a compelling story. For their 
persuasiveness, scripts frequently rely on an oscillation between 
descriptive and prescriptive components. Many globally current 
recipes or blueprints for urban development - from the ‘sustain- 
able city’ through the ‘creative city’ to the ‘smart city’ - can best be 
understood as ‘scripts’. 


2. Example 


In 2017, the city of Essen was the European Green Capital. The first 
paragraph of the application for the title submitted to the European 
Commission in 2014 states: 


From green to grey to green: The successful 150-year transfor- 
mation story, from a city of coal and steel to the greenest city 
in North Rhine-Westphalia, is a role model of structural change 
for many cities in Europe. [..] Green infrastructure is the motor 
for our sustainable urban development. [...] The people's ‘ability 
to change’ is the key to the success of this process of transfor- 
mation. 
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This brief passage (1) provides a self-description of Essen as a city 
in structural transformation, which today has become remarkably 
‘green’, (2) invokes the knowledge about the hardships and chal- 
lenges of structural transformation and (3) tells a story which makes 
plausible a development from the past into the present and suggests 
a way into the future, all combined into the kernel narrative “from 
green to grey to green”, encapsulating the 150-year transforma- 
tion from pre-industrial “green” via industrial “grey” to the post- 
industrial “green” city. This combination of self-description, process 
knowledge and the suggestive invocation of a future-oriented devel- 
opment, rendered in a mini-narrative, is a prototypical example ofa 
“script. 


3. Explanation 


The notion of scripts in urban development combines descriptive 
as well as prescriptive definitions of the term from a range of fields 
and disciplines (including literary studies, social psychology, law, 
biblical scholarship, and artificial intelligence research). Thus, the 
notion ofa script as the “typescript of a cinema or television film; the 
text of a broadcast announcement, talk, play, or other material”? 
already contains the more descriptive sense of a transcript, but also 
the prescriptive sense of an instruction to be carried out, of a pre- 
defined sequence of actions and dialogues appropriate in a spe- 
cific setting. In a related sense originating in artificial intelligence 
research, a “script” is defined as as “a standard event sequence”** 
and as a form of procedural knowledge. The classical example of the 
restaurant script states that going to a restaurant involves a fairly 
fixed sequence of actions: sitting down, choosing from the menu, 
ordering, eating, paying the bill, leaving. Based on this notion, 
“script” also came to be used to refer to cultural models as powerful 
unconscious or semi-conscious guides of individual and collective 
human behaviour. ** 

The sense in which the term script is defined in social psychol- 
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ogy as referring to “generic schemata of social events””° and to “sym- 


bolic and nonverbal elements in an organized and time-bound se- 
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quence of conduct through which persons both envision future be- 
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haviour and check on the quality ofongoing conduct 
descriptive sense of a script as procedural knowledge, as well as a 
more prescriptive sense ofappropriateness and social control. In the 
related psychological field of transaction analysis, script is the term 
used for the study of unconscious life plans developed in response to 
education and early experiences, plans that can be made conscious 
and can to some extent be rescripted or at least modified.* Trans- 
ferred to cities, this notion suggests that path dependencies do play 
a significant role but that there is nonetheless no complete determin- 
ism. Finally, the notion also resonates with the related term scripture 
in the sense of Holy Scripture and suggests a piece of writing with a 
claim to authority or one that is perceived as being sanctified or be- 
yond critique. 

Ascript can be understood, then, as a combination of procedural 
knowledge, self-description and blueprint for future development, 
based on an understanding of a city’s past and its potentials (see fig. 
16). Scripts thus oscillate between descriptive and prescriptive compo- 
nents. In keeping with the notion that scripts can be modified, plan- 
ners and city officials have frequently sought to change the script be- 
hind their cities’ development, for instance by describing a way for- 
ward for postindustrial cities in the U.S. rustbelt, the German Ruhr 
region or the English Midlands. 

In the field of urban planning, Christopher Alexander’s notion of 
“patterns” can be seen as a closely related concept: Here, a patternisa 
modular solution, blueprint or recipe for a specific design challenge, 
a solution that can be replicated or adapted in comparable contexts 
to address comparable problems.® This notion of a hierarchically or- 
dered system of patterns as a language — with a specific vocabulary, 
grammar and syntax and a formulaic way of outlining them, their 
contexts and applications - has been widely adopted as a travelling 
concept in other disciplines, most prominently in software engineer- 
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Fig. 16: This 1920s advertising poster for Welwyn Garden 
City traces a path from “Yesterday: Living and Working in 
the Smoke” via “Today: Living in the Suburbs - Working 
in the Smoke” to “To-morrow: Living & Working in the 
Sun at Welwyn Garden City” and thus explicity frames 

a blueprint for urban development as a path from a dark 
past into a bright future. 


TPT Working in the Sum at WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


Source: 1920s advertisement for Welwyn Garden City; Mon- 
clüs and Diez Medina 19” 


Scripts in the way we understand them are also inherently per- 
formative: If persuasive enough, they bring about what they often 
merely purport to describe. Ifa way to do things is described as be- 
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ing pervasive in a large number of cities, this may lead other cities 
to pursue similar policies. This is particularly evident in the case of 
the creative city script as outlined and promoted by Richard Florida: 
While in parts allegedly describing a pattern of urban development - 
the accumulation of the so-called creative class in particularly attrac- 
tive locations offering the “three T’s” of “Talent”, “Technology” and 


“Tolerance”? 


- these standardized “creative fixes”” quickly became 
a blueprint and recipe for cities to follow, rolled out in numerous con- 
sulting projects by Florida himself and by global consulting firms in 
his wake. The characteristic oscillation between description and pre- 
scription inherent to scripts led to a self-reinforcing global hype of 
urban development strategies geared towards the attraction of the 
desirable creative class segment. 

These multi-authored, multi-interest scripts operate along the 
literary lines of epic, tragic, and melodramatic patterns and conven- 
tions. If, for instance, urban development narratives are formulated 
in terms of growth, agency or attainment of potential, then these are 
the generic terms of the 19th-century Bildungsroman as the narrative 
of emergent self-confidence and agency.” 


4. Applications 


The frequently scripted nature of blueprints for urban development 
relies on narrative acts, generic formula, rhetorical strategies, per- 
sonification, metaphors and visualizations and other profoundly lit- 
erary devices. Several globally pertinent patterns of urban develop- 
ment can be understood as scripts: For instance, waterfront redevel- 
opment, and the transformation of former port areas into upmar- 
ket residential or mixed-use districts - with iconic early examples 
in New York City’s waterfronts or the London Docklands — has long 
been a globally circulating blueprint. Although this development can 
simply be seen a case of similar (obvious) solutions to the identical 
challenge of finding new uses for abandoned former port areas in 
potentially attractive locations on the water, such an understanding 
significantly underestimates the impact of powerful narrative and 
visual strategies, leading to remarkably similar iconographies of suc- 
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cessful development, frequently with virtually interchangable archi- 
tecture in very different locations. The concept of ‘scripts’ can thus 
also help to understand the global diffusion of recent and current 
models of urban development. 


Related entries: Future Narratives, Genre, Narrative, Path-depen- 
dency, Scenario, Travelling Models 


Further Reading 


Buchenau, Barbara, Jens Martin Gurr. “Scripts’ in Urban Develop- 
ment: Procedural Knowledge, Self-Description and Persuasive 
Blueprint for the Future.” Jens Martin Gurr. Charting Literary Ur- 
ban Studies: Texts as Models of and forthe City. New York: Routledge, 
2021. 141-163 [open access: https://www.taylorfrancis.com/chap 
ters/oa-edit/10.4324/9781003111009-8] 

Herman, David. “Scripts, Sequences, and Stories: Elements of 
a Postclassical Narratology.” Literary Theory: An Anthology. Ed. 
Julie Rivkin, Michael Ryan. Chichester: Wiley Blackwell, 2017. 
230-247. 

Katzenberg, Chris, Kornelia Freitag. “Scripting the Inclusive City, 
Narrating the Self: Contemporary Rust Belt Memoirs in Po- 
etry and Prose.” City Scripts: Narratives of Postindustrial Urban Fu- 
tures. Ed. Barbara Buchenau, Jens Martin Gurr, Maria Sulimma. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, forthcoming. 


Travelling Models 


1. Definition 


Travelling models are blueprints for urban development - such as 
‘waterfront revitalization, the ‘eco-city’, the ‘creative city’ or the 
“smart city’- that come to be implemented globally or at least across 
different regions within a comparatively short period of time. Such 
blueprints are frequently, though not always, promoted by glob- 
ally operating tech companies, consultancies or investors and are 
frequently publicized and diffused by means of suggestive narra- 
tives, attractive visualizations and promises of economic prosperity, 
sustainability and/or lifestyle benefits to consumers and residents. 


2. Example 


Richard Florida’s account of the role of the so-called “creative class” 
in urban development - allegedly manifested in technological and 
social innovation, job creation and increased tax revenues - in his 
2005 book Cities and the Creative Class within a few years led to a 
global flurry of cities developing strategies to attract such talents, 
frequently with the help of consulting projects rolled out by a hand- 
ful of globally operating experts and consulting firms. In the wake of 
these projects, urban development in many cities openly promoted 
strategies designed to attract desirable segments of the population 
defined in terms of their potential role in the economic development 
of cities. Frequent side effects were an instrumentalization of art 
and artists as mere location factors in the generation of an attrac- 
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tively hip city image as well as gentrification-like processes in the 
wake of such urban development strategies. 


3. Explanation 


Recent decades have seen an unprecedented global diffusion of 
ideas, recipes and blueprints for urban development, many of which 
can be subsumed under a fairly limited number of labels such as 
smart, sustainable, creative, and socially inclusive urban develop- 
ment. Under the headings of policy mobility, policy diffusion or 
institutional transplant/transfer, this phenomenon has attracted an 
enormous amount of scholarly attention in various disciplines.” De- 
spite different guiding questions and preoccupations, these various 
traditions share an interest in identifying factors that may enable or 
impede successful transfers. Research on contextual factors has long 
assumed that similar political or legal systems, common linguistic 
and cultural traditions and conventions, or other - broadly speaking 
- cultural similarities might make successful policy transfers more 
likely. However, there is strong empirical evidence against such 
assumptions.” Most policy mobility research has neglected the 
extent to which such blueprints for urban development frequently 
rely on storytelling, suggestive visualization, personification and 
other strategies of generating persuasiveness.” 

We can further observe that many documents central to ur- 
ban policy mobility, by being referred to as toolkits, manuals or 
blueprints in their titles, already announce their suitability for roll- 
out and virtually global implementation. Such packages, however, 
are rarely ‘plug and play’, but frequently need to be customised and 
adapted in consulting projects, for which freely available brochures, 
rankings, survey papers, etc. merely function as appetisers. For 
instance, consultancy firm Copenhagenize Design Co. publishes 
a freely accessible index of bicycle-friendly cities and then sells 
manuals and consulting projects on how to ‘copenhagenize’ a city, 
i.e. how to become as bicycle-friendly as the long-term number one 
city in such rankings, Copenhagen.” The use of travelling models 
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to copenhagenise contemporary cities has received a fair amount of 
criticism, most poignantly by Darran Anderson in Imaginary Cities: 


We can Copenhagenise our future cities, make them as green 
and smart as we can, but provided we are still embedded in 
systems that reward cronyism, exploitation and short-term prof- 
iteering, that require poverty and degradation, it will be mere 
camouflage. Dystopias will have cycle lanes and host World Cups. 
What may save us is, in Orwell’s words, a dedication to common 
decency’, and the perpetual knowledge that it need not be like 
this.” 


4. Applications 


Several globally prevalent patterns ofurban development function as 
traveling models. One prominent example ofa pervasive recent trav- 
elling model is that of the ubiqitous smart city (see fig. 17). Promoted 
largely by global tech companies such as IBM, Cisco, Google, Sam- 
sung or Siemens, such developments — whether in Korea, China, the 
U.S., Canada or different European countries — are frequently mar- 
keted with utopian promises of residential comfort, liveability, safety 
and sustainability, often intersecting with eco-city concepts. "°° 

All in all, we can observe a fairly limited set of globally prevalent 
urban development models, the vast majority of which fall under the 
headings of the green or sustainable city, the smart city, the compet- 
itive/prosperous/growing city and, more recently, and with less cor- 
porate backing, the inclusive city. These few recipes frequently over- 
lap or appear in combination. As merely one example, the Asian De- 
velopment Bank in 2012 announced “Green Cities”, “Inclusive Cities” 
and “Competitive Cities” as the “three major themes of [its work] in 
the urban sector over the coming years”.'” The combinations are fre- 
quently promoted with little reflection on their potentially conflict- 
ing nature. For instance, the greening of neighborhoods frequently 
comes at the expense of social inclusiveness, a phenomenon that has 
come to be known as environmental gentrification. 
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Fig. 17: The model ofthe smart city has become one ofthe most pervasive 
travelling concepts on contemporary urban development. Seen here is the 
‘Smart City Nansha’ in Guangzhou, China. 


Source : https ://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File :Smart_City_Nansha.jpg 


Related entries: Model, Scripts 


Further Reading 
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Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2002. 

Datta, Ayona, Nancy Odendaal. “Smart Cities and the Banality of 
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Models of and for the City. New York: Routledge, 2021. 164-194. 
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Hatavara, Mari, Lars-Christer Hyden, Matti Hyvärinen, eds. The 
Travelling Concepts of Narrative. Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 
2013. 


Utopia 


1. Definition 


Utopia is the depiction of a non-existing, imagined state or place, 
in which one finds crystallized a vision of the ‘good society”. This 
conceptualization of an ideal societal form can be expressed either 
in a literary narrative, or in the more rationalistic account of a philo- 
sophical treatise. A utopian state is typically located in a more or 
less inaccessible place, distanced from the reader in place and time. 
Utopian environments have been situated in outer space, or within 
a hollow earth, on allegedly remote islands or in a distant past or 
future. Within this variety of settings, the form of the city has had a 
continuous appeal as the preferred spatial form.'°? 


2. Example 


In a little-known utopian text, Edward E. Hale’s Sybaris and Other 
Homes (1869), an American adventurer enters a Greek city that has 
been miraculously preserved in a secretive spot on the Italian coast. 
The strange city exemplifies a number of interesting urban planning 
solutions with reference also to lively debates on cities and urbanity 
in the US at the time. Sybaris is organized as a horizontal utopia; all 
buildings have only one storey, and “stair-builders ... are forbidden 
to live in Sybaris by ... fundamental law”.'* The result is a landscape 
in which the distinctions between suburb and the centre have been 
erased, in part made possible by a network of public transport by 
cable car. The visit to Sybaris is in effect an introduction to a sub- 
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urban dream city, in which “a house without its own garden was 
an abomination, and easy communication with the suburbs was a 
necessity.”'°* The meaning of this utopian text stems in large part 
from its comparison with the bleak working-class living conditions 
in contemporary Boston, which feature in a separate short story in 
the book. 


3. Explanation 


Ideas of the ideal society and the ideal city have always informed 
urban planning and policy, from Platos Republic (4% century BC) to 
Thomas More's Utopia (1516) and Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
(1888). But utopian thinking has become increasingly suspect in the 
course of the twentieth century, in literature, planning and policy. 
Looking Backward has been read as “a sinister blueprint of tyranny”* 
and Plato’s Republic as “the prototype of the fascist state”.'° The 
negative associations of utopia are primarily related to its charac- 
teristics of being fixed and essentially authoritarian. Utopia is the 
envisioning of an ideal state, and tends to project a fixed and final 
end-state of things, the very opposite of the real city which is never 
complete or finished. 

Any planner working with utopia today runs the risk of being 
called naive, or may be suspected of hiding dark aims when propos- 
ing a form of utopia as solution to urban challenges. And yet projects 
such as the King Abdullah Economic City (KAEC) in Jeddah, Saudi 
Arabia (evoked in Dave Eggers’ A Hologram for a King, 2012); Torontopia, 
a distinctively utopian vision of future Toronto, or the island Utopia 
in Dutch city Almere — an artificial island in an artificial lake on an 
artificial island in an artificial lake, and one of the sites to host the 
2022 Floriade World Exhibition - shows that utopian naming and 
utopian visionary practices have not run out of steam regardless of 
claims that we are living in post-utopian times. 
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Fig. 18: Frederick Law Olmsted’s curvilinear vision (1869) for Riverside, Ili- 
nois, visible here on a 1950 census map. U.S. National Archives and Records 
Administration. 


https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:1950_Census_Enumeration_Distr 
ict_Maps_-_Illinois_(IL)_-_Cook_County_-_Riverside_-_ED_16-380_to_391_- 
_NARA_-_12013499.jpg 


In the case of Hale's account of Sybaris, this was a text that 
provided an indirect influence for Frederick Law Olmsted’s plans 
for Riverside, Illinois, planned in the late 1860s and one of the early 
examples of American suburban city planning. Riverside was the 
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“best-known curvilinear suburb of the nineteenth century”, and its 
plan contains an abundance of pastorally curving streets.'” Olm- 
sted and Hale corresponded with each other after Olmsted had read 
Sybaris and Other Homes, and when Hale visited Riverside, he “there 
found his Sybaris fully realised”.*°8 Riverside was not an unequivocal 
success: inhabitants found it extremely difficult to orient themselves 
in the curving, disorienting streets (see fig. 18). In more general 
terms, the drive for suburbanization led to the new urban prob- 
lems of sprawl, inner city decay, car-dependency and unsustainable 
practices. 


4. Applications 


What utopia can still bring to planning is not authoritarian illusions 
of the good city in its definitive form. But utopia can bring a sense of 
“necessary dreaming” to planning. Important for thinking about 
the value of utopia in twenty-first century planning is the realization 
that literary utopia is never only about an idealized future, but always 
entails a critical view of the present. Utopia invites its audience to 
look with regret or at least a distinct lack of satisfaction to present 
flaws in urban design. Its focus is not necessarily on a perfect end- 
state, but on the imperfection of the present city, and the imperative 
to try to do better, whether it is in tackling questions of equity, just 
housing, sustainability, inclusion, or access to public space. 

For a planner aiming to work with utopia, starting out from some 
of the key features of literary utopia may be one way to proceed: to 
think of a plan’s accompanying text, or a future scenario, in terms 
of a narrative that features a main character who is introduced into 
a strange environment by a knowledgeable local guide. As the guide 
explains to the newcomer the secrets of this idealized city and soci- 
ety, the newcomer looks with new eyes to their home society, and the 
reader with them. The form of didactic dialogue typical of utopian 
narratives may in fact be particularly well suited to planning texts. 

A focus on fixed and immovable end-states (characteristic of 
utopias) may lead to future visions of the city as being read as 
dystopias: as imagined perversions of an ideal state, against which 
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the main character (or the reader) is set to rebel or from which they 
want to escape. One way to address this possible outcome is to think 
ofa plan and accompanying texts not as imagined end-points but as 
the stepping stones for future rounds of planning and deliberation. 
One of the challenges of planning is to balance the tendency of 
planning towards idealized, closed views of the future city, and the 
need to allow for open-endedness, uncertainty, and flexibility. 


Related entries: Ambiguity, Genre, Scenario 
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